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THE year 1910 was noteworthy in the li- 
he two international 


brary world chiefly f 


congresses at Brussels, which marked a dis- 
in world organization, and for 


Exe ter 


tinct advance 


the successful national conferences at 


and at Mackinac. The A. L. A. conference 
of 1911, in Southern California, should at 
tract visitors from Australia and New Zea 


land, from the Philippines, Japan and China. 
and from Hawaii as well as from the Pacific 
coast itself, and give it something of an inter- 
well as a distinctively national 
Representation from New Zealand 
newly- 


national as 
character 
by a visiting delegation 
formed general library association would be 
particularly welcome and appropriate. It ts 
to be hoped also that there may be a visiting 
delegation from England, which will em- 
phasize the fact of Anglo-American leader- 
ship in library organization the world around. 
jut librarians from other countries and of 
other languages will be no less welcome, and 
those Americans who participated in the Brus- 
sels congresses will be especially pleased to 
have opportunity to return to their hosts and 
to their professional confreres who gathered 
in that hospitable city, some recognition of 
their pleasant and profitable visit. 


from its 


ORGANIZATION has also progressed within the 
United States. A state commission in Kentucky 
has been added to the roll of r910, A trustees’ 
association in Indiana, though established 
toward the close of the year 1909, held its 
first regular meeting in 1910. The Milwaukee 
Library Club was added to the considerable 
number of local organizations. The Profes 
sional training section of the American Li 
brary Association, which had a preliminary 
meeting at Bretton Woods in 1909, was fully 
fledged and held its first meeting at Mackinac 
in 1910, and promises 
ments in the way of standardizing and im 
proving library schools, their methods and 
results. This list of additions, though less 
than in earlicr vears, when there were more 
gaps to be filled, shows continuous and 
healthful growth. The fact that 
now 34 library commissions, the same figure 


interesting develop- 


there are 
as last year, as the addition of Kentucky was 
the of one of the 
mmis there are 


termination 
and that 


offset by 
Maryland 


JANUARY, 
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37 state library associations in the 48 states, 


besides the several interstate and other 


asso 


ciations, and some 25 local clubs or like ot 
ganizations, indicates the large extent which 
library organization now covers in the United 
states. 

tHe chief library buildings of the vear 


were those for the John Hay Memorial Li 
Brown University, the 
Mr. Carnegie, 
and friends, the 
for colored people at Washington, the gift of 
Mr. Not noteworthy was 
the transformation at New Bedford of 
the old City Hall, a historic landmark, into 


an adequate home for the public library, by 


brary at cooperative 


gift of university alumni 


and Howard University 


Carnegie less 


a Iceal architect who has succeeded remark 
ably in preserving the exterior features of th 
old building and developing its architectural 
character in the additions while making it a 
real practical library building. The 
building of the Reuben McMillan Free Li 
brary in Youngstown, Ohio, was also com 
pleted. Progress is the 
buildings at St. Louis, Denver and Spring 
field and the Connecticut State Library. The 
contract has been signed and ground will be 


reported on new 


broken early in the new year for the new 
central building of the Brooklyn Public Li 
brary system, but the great event of tort will 
be the transfer of the central collections and 
York 
build 


of the administrative work of the New 
Public Library to the magnificent ne) 


ing which is expected to open in May 


THe past year has not been so noteworthy 
in important appointments and transfers as 
the year previous, but we note the passing 
from the library sky of that picturesque and 
effulgent Charles Fletcher 
Lummis, and the worthy appointment to Lo 
Angeles of Mr. Purd B. Wright, whos: 
at St. Joseph has been filled by the selection 
of Mr. Charles Rush; the change at 
Denver by the replacement of Mr 
R. Dudley, a veteran of the A. L 


buoyant and delightful personality have al 


library comet, 


place 
and 


Charles 


A., whose 


ways made him loved favorite, by Mr 
Chalmers Hadley, whose place as secretary 
of the association it will be hard to fill. The 


library situation at the University of Chicag 
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which was anomalous and acephalous, has 
been unified, in connection with the retire- 
ment of Mrs. Zella A. Dixon from a diffi- 
cult post, by the designation of Prof. Ernest 
DeWitt Burton, an able and learned scholar, 
as Director of Libraries, comprising separate 
and various libraries which will be brought 
together on the completion of the new build- 
ing, and the appointment cf Mr. James C. M. 
Hanson, to the loss of the Library of Con- 
gress, as his distinctively professional asso- 
ciate. The Drexel Institute Library and 
School, which suffered so serious a loss in 
the death of Miss Kroeger, has secured the 
services of Miss Donnelly as the new head 
for both. Mr. Stevens succeeded Miss Lord 
as the librarian of the Pratt Institute Free 
Library. Mr. Borden, of New Haven, was 
appointed to an important library post in 
India. 


Tue death of James Lyman Whitney re- 
moved from the library profession one of its 
most honored seniors, the contemporary of 
Winsor, Poole and Cutter, of whom few now 
survive. NewYork lost two veterans who were 
contemporaries with Mr. Whitney — S. Hast- 
ings Grant, the former librarian of the Mer- 
cantile Library, and Wentworth Sanborn 
Butler, for so many years the head of the 
Seciety Library, both of them men of large 
acquaintance among men of letters and lead- 
ing figures in the library and literary world 
of old New York. Dr. Edward Winslow 
Hall, librarian of Colby University, passed 
away within the year, as did also Miss Pierce, 
who did good service as librarian ot Welles- 
ley College for some years. We record, also, 
with a sense of personal grief the loss of a 
former associate, in the death last summer 
of Miss Augusta I. Appleton, sister of Mrs. 
Charles A. Cutter, to whose careful and con- 
scientious work American bibliography 1s 
much indebted in connection with the early 
volumes of the “American catalog,” some 
portions of which were directly in her charge. 
In the library world outside this country, the 
notable loss was that of Leopold Delisle, 
the veteran hecd of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale of Paris, though he had retired from 
the profession some time before his death, 
which was formally announced at the Brus- 
sels Corgress and recorded with the unan- 
imous tribute of a rising vote in appreciation 
of his services. 
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One of the features emphasized at Mackinac 
was the development of agricultural libraries, 
which is a topic of vital and growing impor- 
tance in years to come. Scientific farming is 
the solution of the problem of food supply 
which will more and more press itself upon 
this country, and in close relation to it are the 
matters pertaining to the increase of educa- 
tion among the rural populations. Travelling 
libraries and commission workers have becn 
the standard bearers in this aggressive work 
of bringing books inte the isolated farm 
homes, and it is now for rural libraries to 
wake up to the importance of waking up the 
farmer by progressive propagandism of the 
library gospel throughout agricultural com- 
munities. This will be greatly helped by the 
promised development of the parcels post on 
sural free delivery routes, at a rate which will 
make possible this means of delivering and 
returning books in the country at best ad- 
vantage. It is hoped that this may prove the 
first step towards a parcels post in which all 
libraries should be interested and which all 
librarians should be active in promoting 


THE report of the Librarian of Congress is 
a remarkable document in two respects. It 
shows accessions for the past year which 
now give the library third rank in the libra- 
ries of the world, and if continued on the 
like scale promises to make it ultimately the 
foremost. Secondly, and in connection with 
this, is to be noted the success of the policy 
of Mr. Putnam in making the national library 
the permanent home for great special libra- 
ries, either by gift or purchase. In the ap 
propriations for the new year a proposal to 
increase the salary of the librarian to $7500 
was included. The librarianship of Congress 
is not only the ranking post in the American 
library profession, but the most important 
library post in the world. While the salaries 
of chief librarians have been advancing in 
the past ten years, that of the national libra- 
rian has remained unchanged, and at least 
seven other posts are paid equal or larger 
salaries. This salary should be not less than 
$10,000, and any lesser salary is justifiable 
only for reasons of governmental economy 
and the fact that citizens are expected to 
serve the United States Government at a 
lower rate than they are expected to serve 
the public in municipal positions 
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THE WORK OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CIVIC CAMPAIGNS * 


3y Purp B. Wricut, Librarian Public Library, Los Angeles, California 


Pustic libraries conducted along progres- 
sive lines may in all sincerity be said to en- 
deavor to live up to what might be termed 
a very broad motto, expressed in words par- 
aphrasing the advice of a judicial friend to a 
law class, “To do something of everything, 
and everything of something.” 

With such a broad foundation claim, it 
naturally follows that the modern, up-to-date 
library should devote more or less of its 
energy and income in furthering any move- 
ment looking to a betterment of civic condi- 
tions. 

Primarily, the library was founded as an 
educational center. This is its real business 
still, and the hope is expressed that it will 
continue indefinitely. But it should be made 
plain in passing that it has broadened the 
definiticn of the word education far beyond 
the confines of the school, or recitation or 
lecture room. 

The public library has become, if you will 
pardon the term, the storage battery from 
which practical help as well as cultural in- 
spiration may be drawn. 

The power or energy in these “batteries” 
is not stored in a day, nor is it drawn upon 
daily, or weekly, or even monthly, for any 
considerable part of it. But the storage goes 
steadily on, so that when the demand is made 
the library responds with more or less prompt- 
ness and to a degree depending entirely upon 
governing conditions. 

Steam is not generated instantaneously, nor 
without the expenditure of heat. Electricity 
is not harnessed for man’s use without cost. 
False economy in the fuel room is instantly 
apparent in the steam chest or the dynamo 
Carrying the analogy to the present question, 
it is plain that the community which deals 
niggardly with its library can expect at best 
but a like service in return. If the support 
given be broad and liberal its supporters have 
the right to expect and to demand of its li- 
brary an enlightened administration, one of 
adequate responses when the call comes 

And the call of to-day is decidedly more 


* Abstract of an address read before a city plan 
ning conference in Los Angeles, November, 1910 


urgent than the call of yesterday, more com 
plex, more diversified. In civic matters. it is 
for progressive city charters and suggestions 
by students and experts for better laws for 
the betterment of city government; for play 
ground plans, ideas for educating attendants, 
games for developing the child mentally and 
physically; for outlines, plans and sugges 
tions for parks and boulevards — otherwise 
the city beautiful; for house and ground 
plans for the housing commission, its organ 
ization, methods for getting the most effec- 
tive results; comprehensive plans for civic 
and educational centers, museums and _ art 
galleries; statistical and expert advice for 
those interested in the study, development 


and control of public utilities: for methods 
for the health protection organizations 

and on and on through a long list known to 
every community of high-minded, helpful 


people 

As a matter of fact, the demand of to-day 
is but partially expressed by the questions 
raised at this meeting, voiced by the papers, 
addresses and discussions. What it will be 
to-morrow or next year, it would be folly to 
attempt to say. The world is moving fast in 
these early days of the 2oth century, and 
the wants of the people immeasurably faster 
Whatever these wants may be, the sort of 
library I like to think of, and the kind I hope 
all of you would like to have, will be par 
tially prepared for the emergency - 
iully to prepare itself 
this is the ideal library in all its perfection, 


and ready 


Remember, please. 


which we will have just as soon as we have a 
perfect people and perfect cities. The mil 
lennium? It is worth striving for, even if we 
know it cannot be reached in our day and 
generation —if ever 

The careful book committee or the pains 
taking librarian may not know it, but the 
storing of the library battery with the thing 
or things sure to be needed in the future is 
going steadily on, printed page by printed 
page, from leaflet to pamphlet, from pamphlet 
to magazine, from agazine to book For 
this charging of the battery is merely the 
keeping in touch with the trend of events. the 
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watching of the formation of movements, the 
development of ideas from their infancy. 
What some may term the fad, or fancy, or 
hobby of the altruistic few of to-day may be 
the insistent demand of multitudes of earnest 
men and women to-morrow. What may have 
been smiled at as an “ism” of the few yester- 
day is accepted to-day as a matter of fact 
by millions. 

In few good movements may the library 
be only a follower. More often it is the 
leader, only it was so quiet in its leadership 
those interested did not know of it. Time and 
time again has the average library been asked 
to ‘join the procession,” “to get behind” a 
movement attracting the attention of healthy 
minded enthusiasts, when as a matter of fact 
the inspiration for the movement came from 
the printed page on the library shelf. 

No movement worthy the name is born into 
full-fledged activity— full grown. It is a 
case of growth, of development. The growth 
of anything of consequence is fully recorded, 
“writ down in words of fire,” and preserved 
by the “art preservative,” and it is to be 
found somewhere — usually on the shelves 
of the public library in a properly apprecia- 
tive community. 

It is intended that you should gather that 
it is conceded, nay, admitted, with all the 
pride of the profession, that one has the 
right to go to the library for help on any 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


By Mary W. Priummner, Director Pratt 


In the Pratt Institute Monthly, December, 
1892, occurs this paragraph: “There is nov 
on the shelves of the Reference department, 
for inspection until Christmas, a careful selec- 
tion of the books of the season best adapted 
for holiday gifts. It is hoped that this ar 
rangement may save some of our borrowers 
the trouble of a trip to New York, as the 
library will readily forward orders for any 
of the books. Orders must be accompanied 
by cash, and may be left with the assistant in 
charge of the department. The price of each 
book is plainly marked on the title-page.” 

In the January number we find the state- 


* Read at a joint meeting of the Long Island and 
New York Library Clubs, Dec. 8, 1910. 
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civic question in which the public, or any 
considerable number of citizens are inter- 
ested, with the full expectation of receiving 
such help — that it is a duty of that library 
to meet such calls as a matter of course. 

But mark you, it must be borne in mind 
that there is another side to the question, one 
which should be of as much importance and 
of as keen interest to the citizen as to those 
in charge of the library, and that is, briefly 
as it may be put, that the public library 
should be placed in position by its owners to 
meet any legitimate demands made upon it. 
Not until this has been done to the very 
last detail of management, equipment and 
housing is it a subject for criticism from 
those who should be its friends, defenders 
and users. 

For the public library everywhere, in your 
home city, in my home city, may I not make 
the personal plea for a broad and helpful in- 
terest in its affairs so that it may show a 
wide and comprehensive interest in your pub- 
lic affairs? In helping it you merely help 
yourselves. It is yours, and I know you will 
pardon the enthusiast in a work he believes 
in for thinking and saying of the general 
public library that it 1s as fully entitled to a 
movement for its betterment, for an improve- 
ment of its condition, no matter how admir- 
ably they may already be, as any advocated 
by any person on this floor. 


EXHIBIT IN LIBRARIES * 


Institute Library School, Brooklyn N. Y 


ment: “The gift book exhibition seems to 
have been a convenience te a number of peo 
ple, and it has been a pleasure to us, as book- 
lovers, to find others falling down and ador 
ing the ‘Buch der Lieder’ of Heine, ‘Prue 
and I’ in its holiday gown, the ‘Wit and wis- 
dom of Charles Lamb,’ etc... .” 

This happened eighteen years ago, and be- 
cause there was no real bookstore in Brook- 
lyn. That was, at least, the main reason, the 
convenience to buyers; but, as so often hap- 
pens, the library builded better thar it knew, 
and filled also another want quite different 
from the one it had imagined — the need of 
some care in the selection of gift-hooks as 
regards contents, edition and illustration. The 
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arrangement by which the library took orders 
for the books did not prove a very satisfac- 
tory one, as the difficulty of filling the orders, 
as Christmas drew nearer and the grand rush 
began at the bookstores, proved almost in- 
superable, and as sc many people did not give 
their orders until the last minute. So that 
feature of the exhibit was given up after a 
year or two. No special effort was made to 
supply books for children, since the library 
had not then a separate room for children 
nor many children among its patrons. 

In the LrprAryY JOURNAL for 1893 there was 
a notice of the experiment in a brief para- 
graph. So far as we know this was the first 
fore-runner of the present rather widely- 
spread practice of exhibiting books suitable 
for Christmas giving. 

In preparing this paper I have written to 
67 libraries, ranging from collections of the 
size of the Montclair (N J.) and Mankato 
(Minn.) Public Libraries to such as the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh and the Public 
Library of Cleveland. So far I have had an- 
swers from 55, and of these 37 reply that they 
do make an exhibit of books for Christmas 
giving each year, 10 that they do not, and 
either do not expect to because they cannot, 
or because they question the necessity or de- 
sirability, while the rest have cither tried it 
and given it up for want of room to exhibit 
or of satisfactor; attendants to answer ques- 
tions, or say that they have not yet had an 
exhibit, but hope to.* 

Buffalo reports such exhibits for ten or 
twelve years past, Worcester for five, Utica 
for five, Syracuse for several years, and this 
library began its exhibit of children’s books 
as soon as the children’s room opened, in 
1896, and of adult books, as stated, in 1892, 
with a lapse of several years, and a resump- 
tion. So much for history. 

Libraries which exhibit or have exhibited 
both adult and children’s books are Wash- 
ington, D. C., Buffalo, Utica, Pratt Institute 
Free Library; East Orange, Trenton, Perth 
Amboy; Wilkes-Barré, Pittsburgh, Brad- 
ford; Davenport and Cedar Rapids, and Des 
Moines will add adult books this year; Man- 
kato, Minneapolis; Jackson (Mich.) will add 
adult books this year: Madison; Nashville; 
Hartford. 


* A few replies came in after the tabulation was 
made and the paper written, and are not included. 
These would not materially change the result 
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Libraries confining themselves, so far, to 
books for children are the public libraries of 
Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) (exhibiting for the first 
time this year), New Rochelle, Children’s Mu 
seum Library, Brooklyn; Worcester; Eva 
ton; Dayton; Ft. Wayne (for the first tim 


this year); Detroit; Omaha; Houston and 
Galveston; Louisville; Atlanta (will distrib 
ute lists this year instead); Seattle, Tacoma; 
Portland. 


Brockton, Mass., tried such an exhibit un 
der a previous administration, and found 
some difficulty in getting the prices published 
in the local papers. Consequently not many 
books sold, they say. The library now ex 
hibits holiday lists of books. Grand Rapids 
advertises in its bulletin that the library will 
be glad to give information as to the char 
acter and prices of books, and advice if 
wanted, in the children’s department and th 
order department. As many as 25 or 50 re- 
quests for help have been made some years. 
Haverhill has wanted an exhibit, but has 
hesitated to ask dealers to lend copies, and 
its own copies have been too worn to be at- 
tractive. The library recommends on re- 
quest. Most of the libraries do not approve 
of taking orders for books, or of the library's 
doing anything that savors of commercialism. 

The next question asks if books are se- 
cured from publishers or dealers, and what 
conditions are made by consignors, if any. 
In reply, the majority of the libraries state 
that they buy the books outright, in whole or 
in part, sometimes using copies already owned 
if in good condition; ten secure them as loans 
from the dealer, five from publishers, and 
one each from the state library or through 
the A. L. A. and the state library commis- 
sion. In our own case, if we want five or 
more books by the same publisher, we bor- 
row from the publisher, otherwise from the 
dealer. Two or three libraries report that 
dealers lend rather unwillingly. Stipulations 
are mentioned such as these: that the library 
buy copies of the books during the year; that 
it pay return express charges and make good 
all damage or loss; that the books be bought 
substantially on approval. In one case, an 
excellent example of coéperation, the library 
and the local dealer issued a catalog together 
of the books on exhibition, and the dealer 
distributed copies and referred persons to the 
library's exhibit for examination of the books 
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One library only takes orders occasionally 
to oblige, but prefers not to do it. 

A difficulty that was met in the early days 
of such exhibits was the uncertainty of find- 
ing the books recommended in the local deal- 
er’s stock. Even in the large bookstores it 
seemed as if one could find everything but 
the thing one had come to get. This was 
partly due to the fact that books especially 
published for Christmas sale, unless they 
happened to be standard books in good, new 
editions, were not of the kind usually chosen 
by the library for its exhibit. The ideal of 
the exhibit has been to recommend books 
people might like to own as well as to read. 

At present nearly all of the libraries an- 
swering report that they have some arrange- 
ment with the local dealer, letting him know 
beforehand what books and what editions of 
them will be in the library’s list or in its ex- 
hibit. This list is used by some dealers as a 
partial purchasing list. The Mankato library 
has secured the consent of the local dealer 
to have a library table in his shop, on which 
he is to exhibit only the recommended books, 
while the library keeps a list and tells 
people where they can see the books. If the 
dealer has a satisfactory place in which cus- 
tomers can examine the books at their leisure, 
this saves the library some work; but if not, 
examination at the library seems preferable, 
especially since, without great care, it would 
be easy for the wrong books to get on the 
dealer's library table through the carelessness 
of customers. It is not that we wish people 
to buy only what the library recommends, as 
implicitly as they might obey a doctor’s in- 
structions, but that we wish those who do not 
yet realize that there is a difference in the 
quality and desirability of books to have the 
opportunity to realize this through seeing 
plenty of the best. The Omaha library re- 
ports that persons not finding the books at 
the local dealer’s are given the addresses of 
agents or publishers or dealers elsewhere.. 
Twenty-one libraries report that they make 
lists of the exhibit, eight of them printing 
and the others typewriting them.. As a rule, 
the typewritten lists are posted near the ex- 
hibit rather than distributed. Eleven put a 
slip in the book, giving publisher and price. 
and all answer questions on these points very 
willingly. The Omaha library sends postal 
card notices to borrowers known to be in- 
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terested, and several report that they print 
lists in the newspapers. Dayton advertises 
the exhibit through church bulletins and Sun- 
day schools. At Providence the children’s 
librarian speaks to mothers’ clubs on the ex- 
hibit. Louisville’s list was duplicated for 
other libraries with their own imprint, and 
7000 copies of it were ordered. 

The persons who come to ask questions, 
consult lists, and look at books may be di- 
vided roughly into parents and other rela- 
tives of children, teachers from day schools, 
kindergartens, and Sunday schools. One li- 
brary reports that the chairman of the book 
buying committee of a local Sunday school 
uses the Christmas list regularly as a buying 
list. Worcester reports occasional art stu 
dents studying illustrations as among the vis- 
itors to the exhibit. Buffalo has more adult 
visitors than children. Hartford limits the 
exhibit to one day and that a school-day, so 
that teachers and children are not a large 
propertion of its visitors. It also sends the 
exhibit to near-by towns and to a club of 
mothers. 

One or two libraries which have exhibited 
express a doubt whether the value of the ex- 
hibit is in satisfactory proportion to the time 
and work required, and one doubts the value 
of all exhibits. The others judge of its value 
by different signs: 1. Attendance. In the 
Pratt Institute Free library last year 400 per- 
sons examined the adult books and between 
five and six hundred the children’s books 
Fast Orange reported in 1909 that 630 per- 
sons had visited its exhibit. Several libraries 
report the attendance increasing. 2. Apprecia- 
tion and thanks, requests for help in selection, 
inquiries as to when the exhibit will be 
ready; many people postpone buying until 
the library list appears. 3. Visitors’ note- 
taking; mothers and teachers show a grow- 
ing tendency to consult the children’s library 
during the year when children’s books are 
wanted. 4. Demand made on dealers. This 
can be ascertained easily in places with only 
one or two dealers. 

The question of price is an important one. 
None of the libraries replying report any- 
thing under fifteen cents except Hartford, 
where Miss Hewins says they will exhibit a 
little five-cent book this year. The highest 
price is indefinite, a number of libraries re- 
porting the inclusion of books as high as 
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$io, $12 and $15. The average maximum 
limit, where any is set, seems to be $3.40 

All the exhibiting libraries have some 
standard of selection, many using the printed 
Christmas lists of other libraries, others the 
A. L. A. Book-list, while only one or two 
use the publishers’ catalogs. A few have each 
book passed upon by the library itself, read- 
ing it always if it is a new or unfamiliar 
book. This last, of course, takes time, but 
it has decided educative value for those who 
read, and indirectly for those whom they 
serve 

What is the object of the exhibit as now 
given? Is it to “boom” books that ought to 
be “boomed” by their publishers? —a _ pro- 
ceeding to which one answering library ob- 
jects —a hbrary which does not make an 
exhibit And in that case, is the library out 
of its province, and becoming commercialized ? 

Selection does not imply booming — indeed, 
as a rule, it is in modification of the pub- 
lisher’s advertising that the library makes all 
its select lists. It is “business” for the pub- 
lisher to sell everything he publishes, good 
cr bad, well written or poorly written, ovt 
of date or up to date; hence he advertises, 
often to the extent of booming. It is the li- 
brary’s business to select for its own con- 
stituency not the boomed books, but the best 
books — sometimes they are one and _ the 
same. Every time it publishes a bulletin of 
books it has selected, it publishes its choice, 
a list of the books that, in its opinion, are the 
best books, all things considered. When it 
prints a Christmas list, it does not by that 
imply that all other books are undesirable, 
but it does imply that after due examina 
tion it has found certain books desirable, con 
sidering the character, the standard of living, 
and the tastes and needs of its constituency 
A printed list of books suitable for the 
foundation of a children’s library, one of 
books suited to certain grades in school, a 
list of recent technical books, are all open 
to the same charge, that the library is ad 
vertising some books at the expense of others 
That is what the library does with its open 
shelves, when it puts its standard novels 
where the public may handle and come to 
know them, as an offset to the red-hot-from 
the-press fiction which is advertised in the 
street cars and the subway. The library is 
simply making the race a fair one, realizing 
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that the older book, published before many 
of to-day’s readers were born, and no longer 
widely advertised, is handicapped in com- 
parison with the book whose title is almost 
megaphoned into our ears wherever we go 
That this is realized not only by librarians, 
but by the educator, is shown by this quota- 
tion from Principal Edwin T. Reed, of the 
Moorhead (Minn.) Normal School, whe 
says: “To counteract the exces-ive advertis- 
ing of the bockseller, the library should take 
steps to attract equal attention to the books 
that have proved their right to endure.” 
What if an advantage docs accrue to the pub- 
lisher of the better book? That is where it 
should accrue, certainly, not to the publisher 
of the poor or ephemeral books, as might 
otherwise be the case. It means encourage- 
ment to the man who has put out the good 
book to go on making good books accessible, 
and to put them into attractive form, while it 
may have a tendency to set the other pub 
lisher to thinking. Even where the race lies 
between two new books, the emphasis is still 
put on quality, and it should have a tendency 
to make publishers’ readers more discrim 
inating In children’s books, particularly, 
publishers have been too lenient 

The fact that people may buy the books 
advertised on the list has nothing to do with 
the case. A book’s appearance on a list for 
schools may lead to the purchase of hun- 
dreds of copies instead of the half-dozen sold 
by means of a Christmas exhibit, and the 
same might be true of the books recom 
mended for stocking up a library. Any list, 
made in sincerity, without collusion with 
publishers or dealers, and without the ex- 
;ectation of any return or advantage to the 
maker, must be held free from the suspicion 
of commercialism 

The same objection was made when chil 
dren’s librarians first began to taboo certain 
uthors they found on the shelves. It was 
held they had no right to dispense with any 
thing a boy or girl might like, and that they 
were injuring certain authors and publishers; 
as if one should say to a father, “You should 
let your boy smoke all the cigarettes he wants 

he hkes it, and if you don’t let him have 
them, you injure the cigarette factory's 
trade.” or to the mother, “Why do you not 
give your little girl the candy she is so fond 
of? It must be good for her or she wouldn't 
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be so fond of it; and if you don’t give it to 
her, how will the candy store live?” Of the 
need of help in book selecting and a better 
knowledge of the value of books, any librarian 
who studies his or her business will tell us. 
There are many fathers and mothers unable 
to read English; there are others so un- 
familiar with books that they regard all 
printed matter as good and true; there are 
others who want the best for their children, 
but know they are not capable of judging 
what is the best: and there are still others 
able to judge the contents of a book who 
know nothing of editions and are uninstructed 
in the matter of illustrations; there are many 
teachers and Sunday school teachers also 
who have not the time to seek different edi- 
tions of a book, to collect in one place editions 
of varying prices and degrees of merit. For 
all of these the Christmas exhibit for children 
fills a real need. 

As to the adult book, any one who has 
tried to shop for books at the bookshops dur- 
ing the Christmas season can imagine the re- 
lief it must be to go to a quiet place where 
there is plenty of room and spend an hour 
or so in looking over and dipping into attrac- 
tive copies of books on all subjects; books 
of more or less permanent value, and selected 
with a view to many tastes and interests. 

There is a pleasure in receiving a book to 
the purchase of which thought and a consid- 
eration of one’s taste have been given, which 
is not felt when one receives a copy (how- 
ever luxuriously bound) of the leading gift- 
book or of some volume obviously made to 
sell, which will go straight to the shelves and 
never be taken down except for dusting. For 
the latter kind of gift, one has to make one’s 
acknowledgments with a mental reservation. 

One western library sends the following 
letter, received unsolicited from a mother, 
which typifies the case of many: 

“I recall with so much pleasure the profit- 
able half day I spent browsing among your 
display of children’s books last year, that I 
find -yself looking forward eagerly to a re- 
currence of the event. With the aid of the 
special lists furnished, the help of the cour- 
teous attendants, and the actual books to ex- 
amine, I was able to make a selection of 
Christmas books for my little son which 
have been a joy to him ever since they be- 
came a part of his ‘very own’ library. I was 
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particularly pleased to find so many inexpen- 
sive, but withal, attractive editions of chil- 
dren’s classics. Such books are not generally 
displayed in the shops, as the tendency in 
such places is rather toward showy and ex- 
pensive editions which are often awkward and 
tiresome for a child to handle. I have found 
that half hour which I intended te spend at 
the display and which extended itself into half 
a day, and was even then reluctantly termi- 
nated, time well spent.” 

One librarian tells us, what I suppose some 
of us have already observed, that the col- 
ored supplements of the Sunday papers, 
usually the depth of vulgarity, to say nothing 
worse about them, are made up into Christ- 
mas gift-books and fairly overflow the deal- 
ers’ counters, and are bought because they 
are cheap, because there is very little else in 
sight, and because buyers have to overcome 
difficulties of various kinds securing 
equally elementary and low-priced books of a 
better sort. 

Another says: “So far the exhibit has 
chiefly attracted the well-to-do and cultivated 
friends of children. The mass of people go 
to the cheap book counters at the stores and 
buy Elsie books, Alger, Meade, etc. What can 
we offer as cheap as these? If you have any 
suggestions as to cheap editions, please let us 
know. Our books average $1 probably, and 
mast people spend 25 to 50 cents on a child’s 
book.” 

The question of price is indeed a difficult 
one. Still, as I have reported, some libraries 
report purchases as low as 15 cents, and a 
number speak of books at 25 cents. A joint 
list of all these, if one could be compiled, 
ought to be of service. It is rather interest- 
ing to learn that the Elsie and Alger books 
have been driven to the low prices men- 
tioned and to the cheap book counters, for 
libraries have certainly done what they could 
to stop the free circulation of them. The 
offense must come, I suppose, but it is at 
least reassuring to think the libraries are no 
longer responsible. 

A very interesting result reported by sev- 
eral libraries is the formation of a permanent 
collection of books to be recommended, which 
forms the basis of the Christmas exhibit each 
year, and is used all the year through by per- 
sons interested in giving books to children 
or reading books to and with children. 
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Buffalo reports such a collection amounting 
to between 200 and 300 titles, and including a 
range from toy-books to expensive books 
with fine illustrations. Omaha also has pur- 
sued this plan, and now regards the collec- 
tion as a necessity, since it is so much used 

Dayton considers that this exhibit is the 
most important of all its exhibits, saying: “It 
was an eye-opener to many mothers as to the 
high grade of books and illustrations pro- 
vided for the children at the public library 
We suspect that the children who come to the 
library develop a better reading taste than 
many who rely on gifts not always intelli- 
gently selected.” 

At Pittsburgh there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to the value of the exhibits. One view 
is that they cost more in time, money and 
strength than they come to; also that the 
only satisfactory way of getting the books is 
to buy them, and that that is expensive. 
Another opinion is that the exhibits are val- 
uable, if properly carried on. The library 
has been having such exhibits for six or seven 
years. 

Most of the librarians exhibiting would 
agree with Miss Olcott, that certain condi- 
tions are essential for success, and most of 
them seem to have arrived at the same con- 
clusion as to what these conditions are: 

1. Attractive copies of the books, with con- 
siderable range in price. 

2. Either lists giving publisher and price, 
or slips containing same to be put into the 
books, or both. 

3. An attractive, artistic and at the same 
time more or less systematic arrangement of 
the books, where they can be easily seen and 
the handling of them supervised as much as 
is absolutely necessary, no more. 

4. Advertisements, in the papers, before 
mothers’ and teachers’ clubs, in the Sunday 
schools, etc 
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5. Intelligent and interested and sympa 
thetic attendance by those appointed to su- 


pervise the exhibit 


Miss Olcott says: “People have come and 


gone, not by the thousands, but in pleasant 
little companies Frequently parent id 
others sit by the hour examining books 


We cannot afford to buy yearly fresh ex- 
hibit copies for each branch, so this year we 


are having our exhibit at the Central chuil- 


dren’s room and advertising it at the 
branches. We are also giving at some of the 
branches talks to mothers on tl lection 
of children’s books \ collection of fine, 


well-illustrated books helps to show our pub 
lic the educational value of children’s books 
and reading. I think perhaps one of the 
most desirable results we have is the pleasant 
relations established between the library and 
the teacher and parents by our efforts to be 
of value to them.” 

In concluding, I might say that the forma 
tion of a permanent collection suitable for giv- 
ing at any time of the year, and the keeping of 
it from year to year, so long as the books are 
in print, in good condition, as a nucleus for the 
Christmas exhibit, seems to solve a large part 
of the difficulty of expense. As the Jackson 
(Mich.) librarian has said in his report for 
1909, “Chiidren, unlike their elders, want good 
books rather than new books,” and the addi 
tions each year of the current books need 
not be large. Unless these, too, are classics 
fit for the reserve collection they can easily 
be absorbed into the regular loan collection 
afterward 

I must ask your indulgence for having pré 
sented so long a report, but as this appeared 
to be the first time the subject had been re 
ported on, it seemed to me that it might save 
future research and duplication of question 
naires 1f I made my account — not to say ex 
haustive — but full. 


THE USE OF THE LIBRARY LECTURE ROOM * 


By Samuet H. Ranck, Librarian Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich 


In our newer library buildings lecture 
rooms are a very common feature. They are 
not unknown in some old library buildings. 
The library that gets a new building, and 


* Read at the annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Library Association, at Jackson, Oct. 18, 1910. 


with it a lecture room gets at that same time 
a new set of problems. In looking through 
annual reports, and in visiting libraries, one 
is impressed with the different policies libra 
ries are pursuing in regard to these rooms 


There are, of course, good reasons for this 
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variety. First of all local conditions are 
most varied; and each library ought to fit 
itself into the needs of its environment. An- 
other reason for this variety is the fact that 
the problems presented by the lecture room 
are relatively new, and the whole subject: is 
still more or less in the experimental stage 

The consideration of the use of the library 
lecture room naturally divides itself into two 
parts; first, the use of the room by local or- 
ganizations, and second, the use of the room 
under the direct auspices of the library. It 
is the former that brings up the most prob- 
lems. 

And right here let me say that a lecture 
room in a library is a most valuable asset, if 
for no other reason than for the publicity 
that the library as an institution may be 
given through its use. The lecture room 
may be made to give the library more favor- 
able publicity in the newspapers than all the 
ether departments together, simply because 
public meetings held in it are items of news, 
are things that are talked about (and there- 
fore get into the newspapers), whereas the 
library’s regular everyday routine work is not 
news. Managers of political campaigns recog- 
nize that public meetings are necessary not only 
on their own account, but because their polit- 
ical cause can best obtain newspaper notice 
in this way. Mr. Herbert Parsons’ article in 
The Outlook of Oct. 15 calls attention to 
this fact, as it relates to getting political 
questions before the people. Furthermore, 
lectures bring new people into the library 
building, people who have lived in the town 
for years but were never inside the library, 
and thus they are introduced to its regular 
work. The library building itself is the very 
best place to bring the man and the book to- 
gether. This is happening right along in 
Grand Rapids after six years in our new 
building 

As I said before, the lecture room brings 
a new set of problems, and in some cities the 
selution of these problems has been the 
source of no little ill feeling, and there are 
times when libraries would be glad, perhaps, 
if they never had had a lecture room. I know 
of one instance where the more or less exclu- 
sive use of the room was given to the leading 
woman’s club of the town, and the fact that 
this club had the exclusive use disgusted a 
lot of other people, so that in this particular 
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town the lecture room was the cause of a 
great deal of contention, became a matter of 
issue at the polls, and, as I know from hay- 
ing heard it, the source of large volumes of 
profanity. The feeling in this particular case 
was that the wealthy and well-to-do were 
getting the use of a public building that was 
denied to the common everyday citizen. It 
is needless to add that a library should be 
careful not to stir up a class feeling of this 
kind. It should insure a square deal for all. 

There are libraries that make a charge for 
the use of the lecture room, and permit all 
kinds of neighborhood gatherings, entertain- 
ments, etc., to be held in it on the payment 
of a rental. Sometimes this covers only a 
fee for the janitor, sometimes it includes in 
addition to the janitor the cost of heat and 
light, and sometimes it is made a source of 
revenue. In Pittsburgh there is a sliding 
scale of charges for the use ot the lecture 
room and the Auditorium (music hall) in 
the Carnegie Library and Institute building, 
the scale ef prices depending on the charac- 
ter of the entertainment, meeting, conven- 
tion, lecture, etc. Last year the income from 
this source was $15,133, the expenses $10,- 
123.94, leaving a net revenue of over $5000. 
The rentals received from the lecture room 
and the auditoriums at the branch libraries 
were nearly twe thousand dollars additional 

The lecture room is much smaller than the 
music hall and the scale of prices corre- 
spondingly lower. For the auditoriums in 
the Pittsburgh branch libraries practically the 
same plan as outlined above is followed, the 
library making some sort of a charge in every 
case and varying it according to the character 
of the meeting. The use of the club rooms 
at Pittsburgh (some of which seat as many as 
100 persons) is always given free, and these 
are in almost daily use. 

It seems to me sooner or later each library 
must recognize the fact that, through its 
management, it is responsible for the general 
character of what goes on in its building. 
This responsibility does not cease when it 
gets a sum of money for its use. I do not 
mean that it endorses all that may be said in 
its lecture rooms, any more than it endorses 
all that may be said in the books on its 
shelves, or that it should act as a censor. 
The best rule to be applied to speakers is, 
I believe, the one insisted on by Dr. Leip- 
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ziger in his great system of free lectures in 
New York City—‘“He [the lecturer] must 
speak with knowledge, sincerity, and sanity.” 
I believe in the long run it will be found un- 
wise in most instances for a public library to 
use its lecture room as a source of revenue 
(over and above the actual expenses), unless 
this matter is thoroughly understood by the 
public before the room is opened. 

In Grand Rapids the use of the lecture room 
in the Ryerson Public Library building the first 
year or two after moving into the building 
received more consideration from the Li- 
brary board than any other one phase of the 
library’s work. At that time every request 
for its use from outside organizations or in- 
dividuals (and these included every variety 
of commercial and musical entertainment or 
show or meeting for money) was most care- 
fully considered by the whole board. After 
a year or two of experimenting in this way 
the board finally adopted the following rule 
with reference to its use: 

“The use of the lecture room shall be under the 
control of the Committee on administration and the 
librarian In a general way all the exercises con 
ducted therein shall be for the purpose of fostering 
an interest in educational, literary, historical, and 
scientific subjects and the books relating thereto in 
the library, rather than for mere entertainment.” 

The adoption of this rule, however, did 
not settle the problems that came up, for 
there was constantly arising the question of 
interpretation. Perhaps after six years of 
experience even this is not fully decided, for 
occasionally matters come up which have to 
be regarded from a new angle. In a general 
way, however, the use of the lecture room by 
outside organizations has been restricted to 
the following classes of meetings 

First, The character of the mecting must 
be in line with the general policy defined in 
the rule given above. 

Second, The occasion of an organization 
using the room is one when it brings a 
speaker from outside of the city. This means 
that the room js not given to a local organ- 
ization for its regular meetings 

Third, The room is occasionally used by 
local organizations for regular meetings when 
there is a subject or feature on the program 
that bears directly on the work that the li 
brary is doing. For example, clubs some 
times have a library day and program, when 


the meeting has been held in the lecture room 
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There are a number of reasons why the 
policy outlined above has been adopted 
Among others we realized that we would have 
to draw the line somewhere, for it was a 
physical impossibility to grant the use of the 
room to every organization that could hold 
its regular meetings in it, simply because 
there are sO many organizations with so 
many meetings that they could easily keep 
the room in continued use, thus shutting out 
the iibrary from any lectures or exhibitions 
which it might wish to conduct itself 

As a part of the constant use to which the 
room would be put we figured on the item of 
expense, for such use would cost from $1500 
to $2000 a year additional—a most impor 
tant consideration. Organizations which get 
the use of the room have it absolutely free of 
expense, and the library furnishes the ushers 
and helps to advertise the meeting. Further 
more, the library has not permitted anything 
to be given in its lecture room to which the 
general public does not have free access, free 
of charge; in other words, every meeting in 
the lecture room must be open to every one 
and free to every one. As a public building 
we believe that access to the public rooms of 
the library should always be free to all, and 
that any other arrangement would be unwise 
for us. If we had a separate entrance to our 
lecture room from outside of the building 
I am inclined to think that our board 
would have adopted a policy different in 
some respects Committee meetings and 
other similar meetings of organizations which 
are held from time to time in the building 
are held in the study room I may add that 
the position of the lecture room in its rela 
tion to the other rooms of the building will 
have a most important bearing on the regu 
lations governing its use 

In many of our libraries the lecture room 
is not well placed. Often the room is rather 
an unattractive dark room in the basement 
While this is better than nothing, at th 
same time it makes the problem of heating, 
lighting, and ventilation, and sometimes the 
control or discipline, more difficult. In fact, 
the problem of heating and ventilating a lec- 
ture room is altogether different from that 
of the other rooms of the library, simply be- 
cause the number of people who get into a 
lecture room is frequently several times as 


many as would cet into the same space in a 
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reading room. This requires more fresh air 
and less heat. The room, therefore, needs a 
separate ventilating apparatus to get the best 
results. I know of buildings where the heat- 
ing apparatus is so arranged that if the 
crowded lecture room is well ventilated and 
comfortable the people in the rest of the 
building freeze, and if the people in the other 
parts of the building are comfortable those in 
the crowded lecture room swelter and suffo- 
cate. In planning lecture rooms for a library, 
therefore, all these matters should be thor- 
oughly considered and provided for. 

An exception to the practice of the Grand 
Rapids Public Library as noted above is the 
relations of the library with the Historical So- 
ciety of Grand Rapids. In 1905 the Society 
reorganized in affiliation with the hbrary, by 
this arrangement turning over to the library 
its collection of books and funds, the income 
of which is to be used for the purchase of 
material relating to the history of Michigan. 
This fund now amounts to nearly $2000. 
3oth the Society and the library work to- 
gether in building up the historical depart- 
ment, so far as this relates to Michigan, and 
for that purpose the library has set aside a 
special Michigan room. The only reserva- 
tion that the Society made in turning over 
its funds and its books to the library was 
that it should have the right to hold its meet- 
ings in the Ryerson Public Library building, 
at such times and place as might be arranged 
for with the library. The meetings of the 
Society at which papers are read, etc., are 
held in the lecture room and the public is 
invited to be present. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the library regards this arrange- 
ment as a satisfactory one to all concerned. 

There are libraries where political and 
other propaganda organizations of various 
kinds hold regular meetings in the lecture 
room. So far as I know, the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library is the most liberal in this respect. 
Here not only the lecture rooms of the 
branch libraries, but also the club rooms are 
used as meeting places for all kinds of organ- 
izations — 757 meetings in four branches in 
one year. Let me quote a few sentences from 
a letter from an official of that library, so 
often the pioneer in policies that have become 
general. 


“Regarding the public rooms in our branch libra- 
ries we have no printed rules at present, nor any 
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other publication outside of the report which has just 
reached you. The policy of the board, however, in 
granting the use of these rooms is very liberal. 
There is no charge for light or janitor service, 
though most of the organizations voluntarily give 
the janitor a small fee. All sorts of organizations 
are allowed to meet here, including those of a politi- 
cal nature. A socialist society is at present holding 
its sessions in the auditorium of the Crunden branch. 
We make practically but one requirement, that is 
that there shall be no admission fee charged at any 
meeting. We assume good order and we have always 
gotten it.” 

Conditions in different cities vary, and the 
regulations governing the use of the room 
ought to relate directly to local conditions. 
I believe, however, that few cities are ready 
to adopt the liberal policy pursued by St. 
Louis. 

The second use of the lecture room, name- 
ly, under the direct auspices of the library, is 
a much simpler problem, although there are 
libraries that use their lecture rooms in this 
way very little, if at all. Newark is a good 
example of this latter use, and Newark has 
had over 600 meetings of outside organiza- 
tions in its library building in a single year, 
and few or none of its own. The chief use 
of the lecture room of the Ryerson building 
in Grand Rapids is for lectures and exhibi- 
tions under the auspices of the library. If 
any library has a lecture room and funds 
available so that its other work will not be 
crippled, it is certainly more than worth 
while for it to conduct lectures on its own 
account., The lectures should be, of course, 
worth while of themselves, but in reality they 
may be used to serve three purposes. The 
lecture room as a means of giving the library 
publicity has already been mentioned. 

The lecture announcements may be used to 
encourage the use of books on subjects to 
which the lectures relate. This feature has 
been extensively used in Grand Rapids. In 
connection with each lecture we print slips 
announcing the lecture (in addition to the 
announcements published in the menthly bu! 
letin), and on the slips are given some of the 
books in the library that relate to this subject. 
Persons bring these slips to the library and 
ask for the books on them sometimes several 
years after the lecture has been given. A 
by-product in connection with this list is that 
its preparation brings to the attention of the 
order department and the librarian weak 
spots in the library's collection of books. This 
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is happening right along, and our book collec- 


tion has been strengthened in many direc- 
tions as a direct result of having our atten- 
tion called to our weaknesses im preparing 
these announcement slips. I may sum up 
this whole matter by saying that all our lec 
tures are conducted as roads to books. 

The securing of lecturers with suitable sub 
jects is, of course, an important part of the 
work Endeavor to get subjects ‘hat will 
appeal to all classes of people. Do not put 
into your course a lot of subjects that will 
appeal only to the cultured few; and then, 
most important of all, make every effort to 
get speakers who can interest a miscellaneous 
audience. If the lecturer fails to interest the 
people all your other work is more or less in 
vain. So far as possible arrange subjects in 
series, for it requires less advertising for a 
series of lectures than for a single lecture, 
and the people will get more from the cumu 
lative effect. The advertising for the first 
lecture of a series will usually carry the rest, 
if the speaker has any success in presenting 
his subject in an interesting way. Lectures 
in series given by one person are the easiest 
to handle. Where different people speak in 
the series the problem is more difficult. A 
poor speaker at the beginning of a series of 
this kind may easily queer all the rest, unless 
some of the other speakers happen to be very 
well known. After each lecture the librarian 
usually discusses with the lecturer his method 
of presentation, etc., calling attention to the 
points which might receive greater or less 
emphasis in future presentations of the sub 
ject. The point most frequently emphasized 
is that the lecture should rarely exceed an 
hour in its delivery. It is always better for 
the speaker to stop when every one wants 
him to continue, than to have him speak after 
some in the audience are wishing he would 
stop 

For our lectures in Grand Rapids we de- 
pend largely on local talent, although a num- 
ber of speakers are brought to the city each 
year for our lecture work. This coming win- 
ter we are arranging for about sixty lectures 
to be given at six different tibraries. The 
average attendance at our lectures exceeds 
the regular seating capacity of the lecture 
rooms. It is not unusual for as many to be 
turned av ay as can get in. 

At the beginning of each library year the 


Library board sets aside a sum of moncy to 
be used for the compensation of lecturers, and 


the plans are made accordingly. | might say 


that we found it best to pay all local people 
in | wrarium for lectures, except persons 
in the rvice of the city speaking on a mu- 


nicipal subject. The Library board concluded 


that if a lecture was worth giving at all it 
was worth the small honorarium it allows 
local speakers. Many persons could not af 


ford to get up slides and prepare lectures for 
us without some compensation which would 
reimburse them in part at least for the slides 
Others are glad to do the work without th: 
honorarium, and they frequently turn it back 
to the library for the purchase of books 

The compensation for the lecturers is onls 
about half of the expense connected with ou 
lecture work. Giving the lectures proper pul 
licity is about one-fourth the expense. Th 
other expenses include the operator of the 
lantern, gas for the lantern where electricity 
cannot be used, electricity where it is used, 
ushers, printing, general supervision, et 
The library has carefully studied the cost of 
this work, figuring in all of these items, in 
cluding heat, light, and janitor service in it 
own building. In the school buildings where 
the library gives lectures these last three 
items are supplied by the Board of Educa 
tion. Nevertheless, the total cost per hearer 
for the library is about eight cents. If our 
lecture rooms were larger it would be very 
easy for us to reduce this expense per capita 
to five cents. This, as I said before, in 
cludes every expense connected with the 
work, for we have no free list. The lecture 
work, so far as the number of people directls 
reached is concerned, is the most expensiv: 
work that is done by the library 

In building a new library building lecture 
rooms ought to be so arranged that they c 
he used for purposes other than lectures; e 
hibitions, for example. This means that t] 
seats should not be fastened to the floor 
if they are the exhibition space will be limited 
to thines that can be hune on the wall 
The seats being fastened to the floor in the 
Ryerson building is a considerable limitation 
to the use of the lecture room 

Before closing these remarks permit me to 
venture a few words on what I regard as th 
ideal lecture room arrangement for a library 


building in towns the sive of Grand Rapid 
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and larger, and most of this, I believe, will 
also apply to a smaller town, with but a sin- 
gle lecture room in its building. All lecture 
rooms should be equipped with a lantern. 
For Grand Rapids we need three rooms prop- 
erly to care for the kind of things which the 
library is now giving or could easily give. 
We need a room that will seat about 100 to 
150 people for small meetings. This room 
might have a small movable platform. Or- 
dinary chairs would be used, so that the room 
could be cleared and used for other purposes 
if desired. We need a room also to be used 
as an exhibition room that would seat 400 or 
500 persans. The seats in this should also be 
movable. In addition to the two rooms men- 
tioned we could frequently use an auditorium 
that would seat from 2000 to 3000 persons. 
This room, in addition to being equipped 
with a lantern, should also be equipped with 
moving picture apparatus, a pipe organ, and 
have a good-sized stage. The seats on the 
main floor should be movable, and _ there 
should be one or two galleries to give the 
best results 

Probably few cities in America have ad- 
vanced to the stage of enlightened co6pera- 
tion where the people are ready to erect and 
maintain a library building that would pro- 
vide meeting places in rooms such as I have 
mentioned for all kinds of educational, liter- 
ary, and scientific organizations, as well as for 
meetings conducted by the library itself. 
Nevertheless, I understand that municipal 
buildings of this kind are under considera- 
tion in England, if not yet in operation; but 
I can easily conceive of a library building in 
which all local organizations — club women, 
professional men, and labor union men— 
should hold their meetings, making the library 
the headquarters for all literary, scientific, so- 
ciological, educational, and social welfare en- 
terprises of the city, as well as the headquar- 
ters for all persons banded together for the 
betterment of mankind. The public is rapid- 
ly readjusting its idea of a public library and 
its function. It is insisting that libraries 
“function up” to their opportunities; and 
this means that they must deal with other 
things as well as things in print. We are 
coming more and more to realize that the 
business of a library is the dissemination of 
ideas — through books, through conferences, 
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through lectures, through exhibitions — “to 
put sunshine into our hearts and to drive the 
moonshine out of our heads,” in the words 
of Lord Morley; or, to use the words of 
Matthew Arnold —‘“to make sweetness and 
light prevail.” All this will be done in the 
future, I firmly believe, in library buildings 
especially equipped for such service, for prac 
tically all these things are being done in li- 
brary buildings now, but not all in any one 
building. It goes without saying that these 
things should not be attempted without th: 
proper equipment. I think too many libra- 
ries make the mistake of trying to do things 
for which they are not properly equipped, 
just because some one else with the equipment 
(which includes sufficient funds for adminis- 
tration) is doing them succeessfuliy. 

[ shall close by quoting three paragrapiis 
from my annual report for the year ending 
March 31, 1007: 


“During the year another opportunity for 
extension has presented itself in the inquiry 
from the local society of dentists of the pos- 
sibility of their having a regular meeting 
place in the library. At present this hardly 
seems possible, owing to our closing at nine 
o'clock and to the lack of an available room 
Nevertheless, it is highly desirable that the 
library should be able to furnish a meeting 
place for ali local non-exclusive, public- 
spirited societies of an educational, philan- 
thropic, scientific, engineering, or artistic 
character. 

“The dentists, and doubtless stmilar organ- 
izations, would gladly pay a nominal rental 
for the use of a meeting place in the building. 
The income from such a source might well be 
devoted to the purchase of books and period- 
icals relating to the work of the organization 
If we had several rooms which could be used 
in this way it would probably be an easy mat- 
ter to organize the engineers, architects, and 
others in affiliation with the library. 

“Such organizations stimulate thought: 
they promote study and investigation; they 
help to spread abroad knowledge among 
men. For them to meet in the library would 
be to the advantage of all concerned. It 
would bring them near the books and current 
publications which the members need in their 
work; it would help to make the library, to a 
much greater ex*ent, the center of the best 
intellectual life of the city; it would promote 
in a larger degree the things for which the 
library stands—the dissemination of ideas 
among men. For ideas, not books, after all, 
are the things that mould our lives, that make 
over, recreate, our country, our cities, our 
institutions, our industries, and ourselves.” 
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PIERRE BAYLE’S DICTIONARY * 


By Henry W. Kent, Assistant Secretary Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


Our president told me that I was to have 
ten minutes in which to read a paper on some 
given book of my choosing and that I was to 
be as amusing as possible. I have chosen to 
speak of my favorite author, though knowing 
well that I cannot do him justice in so short 
a time, even if it were possible for me to con- 
form to the other stipulation. [ very much 
doubt if I should attempt to be ten minutes 
funny in the face of Mr. Bayle’s own stric- 
ture, “That writer must be vastly lavish who 
would attempt to be witty in a pamphlet of 
only seven or eight pages and aim at beauti- 
ful diction.” 
humorous throughout the whole course of his 
labors from A to Z, being, we must suppose, 
careful of his style, besides having too many 
things of a serious nature to say; for you 
must know that he was a philosopher and a 
sceptic, one, according to Webster, who 
doubts concerning the truth of any particular 


He never condescended to the 


proposition, one who has the tendency to 
question the virtue and integrity of most per- 
sons. Indeed, his original idea in writing 
the dictionary of which I shall speak was to 
correct therein all of the errors of other dic- 
tionaries and authors, or, as he puts it, “to 
compile the largest collection possible ot er- 
rors which are found in dictionaries; and not 
to confine myself within these limits, how 
vastly extended soever they may be, but also 
to make incursion into authors of all kinds, 
as occasion may offer,” a pretty task which 
seemed to appeal to him; and it was only 
when he found that such a book would make 
him quite too unpopular with the theologians 
and other sceptics that he gave up this plan 
Through his scepticism concerning the pop 
ular beliefs of his day he was acquainted 
more than most men with the troubles that 
come to those who attempt to point out the 
mistakes of their friends; and so, abandon 
ing the wholly critical idea, he changed his 
dictionary into a general one, historical and 


* Read before the New York Library Club Nov. 10 
1910, as a contribution to the “Convention of books.” 


critical, containing accounts of the most illus- 
trious persons of all ages and nations, dis- 
tinguished by their rank, actions, learning, 
and other accomplishments, an ample field 
for one of his turn of mind 

We should not blame my friend too much 
for this inordinate desire to criticise every 
thing; it was the fashion of his time, and 
while it was undoubtedly unpleasant for the 
subjects of his essays, it was, as may readily 
be imagined, something of a task, and a risk 
too, for the author. He should have our 
sympathy, were it not that his works have 
weathered the assaults, personal, civic, and 
hieratical, which they compelled and have 
come down to us alive and militant still afte: 
two centuries of attack. 

That he had suffered Bayle shows in his 
account of Christopher Helvicus, a professor 
of Divinity, Greek, and the Eastern tongues 
in the University of Giessen, a youthful prod 
igy who died in the fiower of his age and 
whose works, we are told, had he lived, 
would have filled several folio volumes. Here 
our commentator says: “Helvicus was irre 
proachable as to his manners; he loved to 
live in peace with all men, and had never 
quarrelled, either with his colleagues or any 
other person. This was a very rare cir 
cumstance.” “Rara avis in terris,” he adds 
feelingly. 

So, knowing that he but followed the dic 
tates of conviction and nature, and that he 
suffered for his literary excesses, let us, as 
librarians, dwell rather upon the marvellous 
power of a man who produced, so far as we 
know, unaided, a great number of biographies, 
histories, and criticisms, all tinged with his 
own personality and philosophy. Just think 
of the help which Samuel Johnson had in 
making his Dictionary of the English Lan 
guage, employing, we are told, six amanuen 
ses (five of whom, Boswell joyously adds, 
were Scotchmen). Consider the army of 
clerks, editors, and scholars who were assem 
bled to write the Dictionary of National Biog 
raphy or even the Century Dictionary, and 
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then see what it was to be a scholar in the 
seventeenth century. Think of the many 
tomes Bayle must have known, of the libra- 
ries he must have consulted in order to bring 
together the great mass of references with 
which he fortifies his opinions. Of course, 
it must be admitted that of the pages of 
Bayle’s book, a good many have only one line 
of his great primer text at the top to many 
columns of nonpareil quotations at the bot- 
tom, but even then is it not true that the 
reference librarian of to-day would faint 
with weariness if he were asked to produce 
and transcribe the apt quotation referring to 
each of*the many obscure or even famous 
personages of whom our author treats? 
There are two things that ought to have 
been stated at the very outset of this paper, 
lest there be any misunderstanding anent the 
character of the dictionary, and lest any one 
of my hearers, fired by my enthusiasm for 
my favorite author, should be tempted to go 
out to get a copy of him. It must be under- 
stood, first, that the work is printed (at least 
the English edition printed for G. Strahan 
and others to/which I shall refer) in ten 
tall and rather heavy volumes —too tall and 
too heavy, I fear, for the average lady libra- 
rian to read comfortably under the shadow 
of the loan desk. I am inclined to be apolo- 
getic about this, because I realize how im- 
portant it is nowadays to an author’s reputa- 
tion that he should be of the light and easy 
to hold pocket edition kind, that he should 
be something convenient to read in the car, 
or of the just-before-you-go-to-sleep variety 
I am sorry that Mr. Bayle isn’t one of those 
kinds. He did the best that was known in 
his day. It would be interesting to speculate 
on what he might have done had he lived 
with us and understood the art of our pub- 
lishers and the demands of our librarians. 
The other thing of which I feel constrained 
to speak is more serious. Mr. Bayle was 
quite shocking sometimes in his language, or 
rather in his frankness, a habit which, I know, 
some librarians would feel it their duty to 
discountenance in an author, believing, I 
suppose, with the Frenchman that language 
was given to us to conceal our thoughts. 
But IT would bez of you to remember that 
Mr. Bayle did not have the advantage of the 
polite ideas which prevail in our own circles, 
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and, also, to note that he did have the ready 
and saving grace of his time of easily drop 
ping off into Greek and Hebrew foot- and 
side-notes whenever he thought it necessary 
I should not have dared mention my liking 
for Mr. Bayle in this public manner, if I were 
not secure in my own consciousness of adept- 
ness in the art of skipping notes — particu 
lary the hard-to-translate kind, which modern 
authors for various reasons find it unneces- 
sary to add to their productions 

The reader of Bayle will have to take him 
as he is, if at all; because, I fear, it would 
never pay even the philanthropic Mr. John 
Cotton Dana, or me, to issue my friend in a 
pretty and handy form suitable to meet the 
standards of the most respectable Massachu- 
setts librarians. 

I must not neglect to say that Bayle was 
periectly well aware of the dangers of plain 
speech and of the strictures of self-appointed 
public mentors. He devotes several pages ot 
his last volume to an apology for his meth- 
ods, a practice which latter-day authors 
might well follow with good results, only per- 
haps it would be wiser to bring this explan- 
ation into the front of the book and so pre- 
vent inspection of the text until the readers 
were properly warned. 

Granted that the conscientious librarian 
after perusing this essay or apologia still 
found it impossible to conform to the author's 
point of view and to give the book a place 
on the open shelf, Bayle’s physical weight 
would seem to palliate his offence, because 
ro one could carry off all of the volumes ex- 
cept in a cart, an act which would imme 
diately draw attention to him and his bare 
facedness, and the librarian could easily keep 
his eye upon the work, and any clergyman 
found revelling in its heresies could be put 
out. If the late lamented Mary Twain, or 
even Mr. Hichens, had only known Pierre 
Bayle, they might, so to speak, have saved 
their skins in certain directions if they had 
taken a leaf out of the dictionary —a large 
folio leaf bound in heavy pigskin — and had 
kept their offensive passages in foot or mar- 
ginal notes. 

Literature, of course, has changed very 
much for the better since Bayle’s day. Think 
of the devotion paid by him to his Bible, his 
theology, and above all his classics, the im- 
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the exposure of 


misstatement in 


portance given by him to 


inexactness or connection 
with them. Scholarship was to him the end 
of the rid. It is sad to think 
how times have changed since then and how 
lightly even you and I treat many matters 
that The first article 
in his dictionary will show this. It begins 
with a double a, Aaron, high priest of the 
Jews, and brother of Moses. “As we have,” 
says our author, “a copious account of him 
in the Pentateuch, in Moreris dictionary, and 
that of Mr. Simon, to give a large article to 
him here would be superfluous. I shall only 
observe, therefore, that his weakness in com- 
plying with the superstitious desires of the 
Israelites with regard to the golden calf has 
given rise to a multitude of fictions. One 
Moncaius published about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century an apology for Aaron, 
which the Inquisition of Rome condemned. 
Cornelius a Lapide, the Jesuit, had foretold 
the author. ‘Tis supposed in this apology 
that Aaron intended to exhibit the same image 
which represented sometime after, 
Inecan a cherubim, and that the Israelites 
worshipped it, contrary to the intentions of 
Aaron. A Doctor of the Sorbonne, Canon 
of Amiens, completely refuted these supposi- 
tions in 1609. According to some authors, 
the only reason of Aaron’s criminal indul- 
gence on this occasion was the fear he was 
under of being felled by the people, and that 
he hoped to elude their request by requiring 
the women to contribute their ear-rings, 
imagining they would desire to continue with- 
out a visible deity rather than give up any 
of their personal ornament, but found, how- 
ever, that such minds as are intoxicated with 
superstition and idolatry will sacrifice every 
thing to their darling The 
Scriptures don’t any way favor the opinion 
of those who assert that the golden calf was 
of gilded wood. 

“We are not, I believe, to suppose that God 
suspended the power of fire in favour of 
Aaron as he did for the three Hebrew chil- 
dren who were cast into the fiery furnace at 
Babylon, though this is the opinion of some 
writers ” 

Bayle was over ready for a discussion, 
sometimes even giving an entry to a man 
for this purpose alone, as in the case of 


educated wi 


were serious to him. 


Moses 


enthusiasm 
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Lysimachus, the preceptor of Alexander, of 
not have mentioned 
Plu 


willing even 


whom he says, “I would 


him, if Imiot had well translated what 
tarch relates of him.” He 


to confess his own ignorance 


was 
in order to lay 
bare the ignorance of a rival as, for instance, 


John Kircher: “I 


when he says of cannot 


pursue my account of him any further; and 


I should be very blameable not to own it, 
since the learned Mr. Ballict made no 
scruple to acknowledge that he knew nothing 
of the adventures of this person.” 

But it would not be worth while for me to 
undertake to give an analysis of Bayle’s work 
since it has already been done by able hands, 
particularly well and brietly by Voltaire in 
his “Dictionary of philosophy.” To me he 
stands for the delights of the Old Librarian- 
Given him, heavy as he is and plain- 


has 


ship 
spoken, I can se 
read this friend beguiling and satisfying. The 
growing multitude of books makes life a bur- 
den to the searcher after truth and refer 
ences; here all is brought together in one 
work — biographies, histories, criticisms, bib- 
liographies — and I, for one, am of the opin- 
ion of Thomas Hobbes of Leviathan fame, 
who had thought much more than he had 
read, and who was of opinion that large libra- 
ries were quite unnecessary when one re- 
flected how much in books was but repeti- 
tions of what had been said before 
What is the use of so many books? 
the accessions book 


far forget my duties as to 


I am 
inclined to throw 
and the order blanks, and give up the busi- 
ness of collecting everything into my library 
‘or the education of the public and to sit 
tieht with Pierre Bayle and the Bible — yes, 

spite of lists like those of President Eliot 
nd Mr. Lubbock. 


Pier 


away 


Still, you never can tell — 
a duodecimo Bayle micht arise while 
1 was keeping company with my folio friend, 
nd then I should miss the new man and the 
delights of It is Voltaire again, who 
puts this very well when he says: 

“A large library has this that is good about 
it, that it affrights those look at it. 
Two hundred thousand volumes are enough 
a book 
Sut, unhappily, he says to himself, one can- 
not read all of these books, 
remembers the drop of 


him. 


who 


+) discourage a man intending to write 
so perhaps mine 
may be chosen He 
water that complained of being cast in pro 
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fundity and forgotten in the ocean. A genii 
took pity upon her and caused her to be gob- 
bled up by an oyster and she became the 
most beautiful pearl in the Orient, the prin- 
cipal ornament in the throne of the Grand 
Mogul.” 

And now, having taken more than my ten 
minutes, I will ask your further compiaisance 
while I read as a foot-note a passage from 
Voltaire, which will tell you more than I can 
about Peter Bayle. In doing so I shall ap- 
proach my author in method, at least: 

“Why has Louis Racine treated Bayle like 
a dangerous man, with a cruel heart, in an 
epistle to Jean Baptiste Rousseau, which, al- 
though printed, is but little known? 

“He compares Bayle, whose logical acute- 
ness detected the errors of opposing systems, 
to Marius sitting upon the ruins of Car- 
thage: 

Ainsi d'un oeil content Marious, dans sa fuite, 

Contemplait les debris de Carthage detrutte. 


Thus exiled Marius, with contented gaze, 
Thy ruins, Carthage, silently surveys 


“Here is a simile which exhibits very little 
resemblance, or, as Pope says, a simile dis- 
similar. Marius had not destroyed reason 
and arguments, nor did he contentedly view 
its ruins, but, on the contrary, he was pene- 
trated with an elevated sentiment of melan- 
choly on contemplating the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, when he made the celebrated 
speech, ‘Say to the proconsul of Africa that 
thou hast seen Marius seated on the ruins of 
Carthage.’ 

“We ask in what Marius resembled Bayle? 
Louis Racine, if he thinks fit, may apply the 
epithets ‘hard-hearted’ and ‘cruel’ to Marius, 
to Sulla, to the triumvirs, but, in reference to 
Bayle, the phrases ‘detestable pleasure,’ ‘cruel 
heart,’ ‘terrible man’ should not be put in a 
sentence written by Louis Racine against one 
who is only proved to have weighed the argu- 
ments of the Manichzans, the Paulicians, the 
Arians, the Entychians, against those of their 
adversaries. Louis Racine proportions not the 
punishment to the offence. He should re- 
member that Bayle combatted Spinoza, who 
was too much of a philosopher, and Jurieu, 
who was none at all. He should respect the 
good manners of Bayle and learn to season 
from him. But he was a Jansenist, that is 
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to say, he knew the words of the language 
of Jansenism and employed them at random 
You may properly call cruel and terrible a 
powerful man who commands his slaves, on 
pain of death, to go and reap corn where he 
has sown thistles; who gives to some of 
them too much food, and suffers others to 
die of hunger; who kills his eldest son to 
leave a large fortune to the younger. All 
that is frightful and cruel, Louis Racine! It 
is said that such is the god of thy Jansenists, 
but I do not believe it. Oh slaves of party, 
people attacked with the jaundice, you con 
stantly see everything yellow! 

“And to whom has the unthinking heir of 
a father who had a hundred times more taste 
than he has philosophy addressed this miser- 
able epistle against the virtuous Bayle? To 
Rousseau — to a poet who thinks still less; to 
a man whose principal merit has consisted in 
epigrams which are revolting to the most in- 
dulgent reader; to a man to whom it was 
alike whether he sang Jesus Christ or Giton. 
Such was the apostle to whom Louis Racine 
denounced Bayle as a miscreant. What mo- 
tive could the author of ‘Phaedra’ and ‘Iphi- 
genia’ have for falling into such a prodigious 
error? Simply this, that Rousseau had made 
verses for the Jansenists, whom he then be- 
lieved to be in high credit. 

“Such is the rage of faction let loose upon 
Bayle, but you do not hear any of the dogs 
who have howled against him bark against 
Lucretius, Cicero, Seneca, Epicurus, nor 
against the numerous philosophers of anti 
quity. It is all reserved for Bayle; he is their 
fellow citizen—he is of their time — his 
glory irritates them. 3ayle is read and 
Nicole is not read; behold the source of the 
Jansenist hatred! Bayle is studied, but 
neither the Reverend Father Croiset, nor the 
Reverend Father Caussin; hence Jesuitical 
denouncement ! 

“In vain has a Parliament of France done 
him the greatest honor in rendering his will 
valid, notwithstanding the severity of the 
law. The madness of party knows neitlier 
honor nor justice. I have not inserted this 
article to make the eulogy of the best of dic- 
tionaries, which would not be becoming here, 
and of which Bayle is not in need; I have 
written it to render, if I can, the spirit of 
party odious and ridiculous.” 
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ROUND TABLE MEETINGS, 


(Reprinted from New York Libraries, July, 


1910 
1910.) 


It is now five years since the plan formu- 
lated at the Lake Placid Conference of the 
New York Library Association of 1905, of 
holding each year a series of small district 
library meetings called “round tables,” was 
first put in operation. How successful the 
plan has been and how great has been the in- 
crease of interest in these meetings during 
this period, are indicated by the figures of the 
table below. Four years ago the committee 
having charge of these meetings reported 
with great satisfaction that 194 libraries had 
responded to their efforts and that the meet- 
ings had been attended by 402 persons. With 
no additional features to interest or attract, 
and in the face of a possible weariness on the 
part of some because of necessary repetitions 
from year to year, the statistics for 1910 show 
a total of 334 libraries participating in the 
meetings, and an attendance of 983 persons. 
This is a gain in four years of 70 per cent. in 
the number of libraries represented and of 
more than 100 per cent. in the actual attend- 
ance. As a further feature of encouragement 
it will be scen from the figures given below 
that while each of these four vears there has 
been an advance over the preceding, the 
degree of advance this past year, both in the 
number of libraries and the number of persons 
interested, has been the largest ever reported, 
79 more libraries and 217 more persons taking 
part than in 1909. 

Partly for local reasons and partly for the 
purpose of providing a more logical center 
ior the groups, many changes were made this 
year in the place for holding the meetings, 
theugh the groups themselves were left very 
much as in former years. Most of the changes 
proved to be happy and were factors in the 
increased success reported. In a few sections 
of the state, it is practically impossible to 
find any convenient center for meeting and 
the attendance at these meetings is neces- 
sarily small. As in former years, the libraries 
of Greater New York were omitted in mak- 
ing up the groups, it being assumed that local 
clubs and associations provide all the stim- 
ulus of this kind needed in this center, with 
its advanced library development. In plan- 
ning for the district of western Long Island, 
however, it was deemed best to merge the 
round table gathering with a meeting of the 
Long Island Library Club held in Brooklyn, 
and this was done. The statistics reported 
for this district are for this joint meeting, as 
was the case a year ago. In point of attend- 
ance, this was naturally the largest of the 
series, but there were several others which 
had an attendance of from 50 to &5 persons, 
including those at Albany, Syracuse, Utica, 
Geneseo and Essex. Other especially well 


attended meetings were those at Watertown, 
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Fort Plain, Geneva, Middletown and Olean, 
at each of which were registered from 26 to 
45 delegates. The smallest number of p 
sons taking part in any meeting was e1 
this being the number at Attica and Home 

In point of library representation, the le: 
ing meetings were those of Albany and B 
falo, 22 different libraries taking part in ea 
At both Utica and White Plains 18 hbrari 
were represented, at Watertown 16, at Gen 
eseo and Fort Plain 15 each, at Geneva 14. 
at Olean, Kingston and Middletown 13 each 
at Tarrytown 12, at Hornell 11, at Syracuse, 
Glens Falls, Oneonta and Mayville, 10 each 
Che smallest meetings in respect to libraric 
represented were those at Elmira and Mat 
tituck, at each of which but four libraries 
were registered. 

In point of interest, due either to the char 
acter and vigor of the discussions or to the 
esprit de corps developed, it would appear 
from the reports received that the most not: 
worthy meetings were those at Buffalo 
Watertown, Geneseo, Geneva, Utica, Olean. 
Middletown, White Plains, Glens Falls and 
Hudson. Others may in fact have been mor: 
helpful and stimulating to those participating, 
but interest in these was most conspicuous! 
manifest 

[nm assigning conductors for the meetings, 
several changes from former vears were made. 
due to inability on the part of some of the old 
leaders to serve this year, and, to the coming 
into the field of some new and very able 
workers. For the first time since the insti 
tute committee began its work, the name of 
Mr. Eastman, who had carefully planned the 
series for this year, but was in the far West 
when the meetings were held, does not appear 
among those of the conductors. The name: 
of Miss Bacon and Miss Rathbone, who have 
done such faithful and admirable service in 
former years, are also conspicuous by their 
absence, both being prevented against their 
will from taking part. But the new friends 
who have risen up to take their place have 
shown such engaging enthusiasm and vigor. 


ht. 


both in attracting to the meetings and in 
sustaining interest that some of the most 
conspicuous successes of the year are to be 


credited to their work. These new leaders 
are Caroline Webster, of Geneseo, who had 
charge of three meetings; Rena Reese, of 
Utica, who also conducted three; Mary Z 
Cruice, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, who con 
ducted two, and Mr. Porter, of the State Li 
brary, who presided at two. Seventeen of 
the meetings were in charge of the state 
library organizers, Miss Brown presiding at 
nine and Miss Phelps at cight. Mr. Peck, of 
Gloversville, since the beginning a member of 
the state committee, represented that com 
mittee and gave valuable service at five mect 
ings: Mr. Wynkoop, public library inspector, 
represented the committee at two. Other 
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leaders were Mr. Fison, of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, who conducted a small but 
very successful meeting at Amityville, Miss 
Hume, of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, who had charge of the western Long 
Island meeting, and Mr. Brown, of the But- 
falo Public Library, who with the assistance 
of his staff conducted one of the best meet 
ings of the kind ever held in the state. 

In the choice of topics for discussion there 
was a greater degree of uniformity than has 
ever before appeared. One topic, “How to 
increase local interest,” was chosen for all 
but three of the meetings, an indication of a 
very widespread desire on the part of the 
libraries to enlarge their service to the public 
The topic next in order of popularity was 
“Good book’ for children,” an evidence that 
the child is receiving due attention by the 
libraries of the state. Other topics in the 
order of their choice were: “How to select 
books,” chosen 15 times; “Best three novels 
of the year,” 12 times; “Librarian’s reading,” 
10 times; “Codperation with teachers,” 8 
times; “Reference books most used,” 7 times. 
Topics on the list submitted by the commit- 
tee which failed to receive a sufficient vote 
to get on the program of any meeting were: 
“Books for the farm,” “Hours of opening,” 
“Division of expenses,” “Annual report,” 
“Progress in my library this year.” The 
omissien of this latter topic was clearly due 
to an excess of modesty on the part of voters; 
in respect to the others, the omission was 
evidently due to lack of interest. 

From a study of the statistics and charac- 
teristics of the meetings for the past five 
years, two very encouraging generalizations 
may be made: First, that when libraries have 
once hegun to take part in these meetings, 
they are almost sure to continue their inter- 
est and support. The libraries which ignored 
the meetings this year are, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, libraries that have steadily 
ignored them in previous years and which do 
not know from experience how pleasant and 
helpful these conferences are. When a li 
brary is once won from its isolation and 
brought into active association with its neigh- 
bors, it almost never goes hack to its former 
state. Thus the gains of each year are a 
positive and permanent gain, held secure 
while other gains are being made 

Secondly, there is a very manifest tendency 
for meetings in different parts of the state to 
differentiate and to assume distinct and defi- 
nite characteristics, corresponding to domi- 
nating local forces and conditions, thus show- 
ing that the different localities are not suf- 
fcring from undue pressure from the state 
committee or from an enforced conformity to 
a too rigid program 

The following table shows the place, date. 
number of libraries represented, number of 
persons present and name of conductor of 


each mee ting 
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New York library round table meetings, 1910 


PLACE DATE CONDUCTORS 


Albany........ May 5 22 85 A a ag and 


A. L. Peck 
Glens Falls... * s9 25 C. F. Porter and 
A L. Peck 
Essegz..........Jume 7 5 $5 Miss A. R. Phelps 
Plattsburg..... ** 9 9 % 
Canton .. 20 tg Miss Zaidee Brown 
Watertown... “39 16 44 
Fort Plain. .... “ 294 45 44 Miss Rena Reese 
“ 17 18 50 
Syracuse....... 39 10 70 
Aubura........; 18 Miss A. R. Phelps 
Geneva..... 28 «4 31, MissC. “ebster 


24 7. t2\MissA R Phelps 
Geneseo ...... 26) 25 50\/MissC. Webster 
“* sa) 6 
Buffalo.........| “* 14, 22 36 W.L. Brown 


Oneonta. ..... | 14 Miss Zaidee Brown 
Elmira........ go, 4! to Miss A. R. Phelps 
Hornell........ ; 12 tr! eg 
Olean os 383) 26 
Mayville.......| 10) 35 
Cambridge..... 26 7 17 C F. Porter and 

A. L. Peck 
gs 8 26 Miss Zaidee Brown 


and A. L. Peck 
Kingston....... “* a4 13 23 Miss Zaidee Brown 
and A. Wynkoop 
Middletown... ‘* 26 13 27 Miss Zaidee Brown 
Tarrytown... .. a7, 12) «17 
White Plains... s 33 


Western Long 
Island....... 29 MissJ. F. Hume 
6 15 H.W. Fison 
4 


“ 


Amityville..... 
Southampton.. June 3 35 Miss Mary Z. Cruice 


Mattituck...... 


The following table shows the develop 
ment of the state institute or round table 
meetings since their beginning in 1902: 


Library institute and round table meetings in New 
York, 1902-10 


ATTENDANCE. 


MERTINGS. ; 
Librartes | Fersons 
1902 108 99 
1093 102 317 
10904 80 258 
1995 8 93 
1906 29 194 402 
BQOZ. 29 213 467 
1908 20 a5 535 
1gro..... 134 983 


BEST BOOKS OF 1009 

(Repeinted from New York Libraries, Tuly, 1910) 

Tue results of the general vote by libra- 
rians in this state and some others who had 
indicated their interest, as to the 50 books 
of 1909 to be chosen first for a village li 
brary, are given below. 

REFERENCE BOOKS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Schauffler. Arbor day 
Bailey. Cyclopedia of American agriculture. 


= 
< 
x be} 
Total..... 3 334 983 
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Schauffler. Lincoln's birthday. AMUSEMENTS A? 


Arnold. A mother’s list of books for chil 1] - = 
larit Phe people at play 
dren. | . Holder & Jordan. Fish storie 
*Hastings. Dictionary of the Bible. ; 


Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. Catalogue of Wright The griesly beat 
books in the children’s department. 

Children’s Catalog; a guide to the best read- 
ing for young people. comp. by M. E. 
Potter and others. 

Robbins. Selected articles on the commis 
sion plan of municipal government. 


LITERATURE 
Van Dyke. White bees, and 
Maeterlinck rhe Blue bird 
Brownell 

Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, 

James 


PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS Oberammergau passion play 


play of Oberammergau; tr 
Bryce. The hindrances to goed citizenship. man text by M. J. Moses 
King. The laws of friendship—human and Peabody. The piper 
divine Zangwill. The melting-pot 
Miinsterberg. The eternal values. Huneker. Egoists 
RELIGION Willeox. The human way 
Eliot. The religion of the future. Lounsbury. English spelling and spe 
Clarke. Sixty years with the Bible. canes ; 
McComb. The making of the English Bible. 
Thompson. The churches and the wage Grenfell. Labrador. 
earners. Brown. Haremlik 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Addams. The spirit of youth and the city 45 eae 
Rus Ihe old to 
streets. 


Thousand 


Johnson. The picturesque Hudson 


PORTS 


American prose masters - 


The 
from the Ger 


Shackleton. The heart of the it 
George. The Junior Republic. Shackleton. 4 i the At 
. . Howells. Seven Enelish cities 
Steiner. The immigrant tide. \ 
ucas vandere n Paris 
Abbott. Women in industry. 
Collier. England and the English 
Fagan. Labor and the railroads. view 
Parsons. Choosing a vocation. 
be Conger. Letters from China 
Foltz. The federal civil service as a career HISTORY 
Rotch. The conquest of the air — : , 
Griffis. S , Jetherland 
Serviss. Curiosities of the sky. 1 
Chambers. The story of the comets. 
. « « 
Clarke. Astronomy from a dipper. 
McCook. Ant communities and how they 
governed Stanley. Autobiography 


Grenfell 
Parker 


USEFUL ARTS 
Brigham. Box furniture. 


Adrift on an ice-pan 


Janvier. Henry Hudson 
Hutchinson. Preventable diseases. Shaler. Autobiography 
Mitchell. The fireless cook book. Pryor. My day. ; 
Bond. Handy man’s workshop and labora- 

tory. 
Call. Nerves and common sense. of Avonlea 
Rexford. The home garden. age. 


Hill. Cooking for two. White \ certain rich man 
Locke. Septimus 
Knopf. Tuberculosis a preventable and cura- 
is De Morgan 
ble disease 


Porter 
FINE ARTS 
Glasgow 
Krehbiel. A book of operas. 


Crawford The white sister 

Barnes. House plants and how to grow Wright. Poppea of the post-office 

them. Rice Mr. Opp 
Upton. Standard concert repertory. Lane Katrine 
Melitz. The opera goer’s complete guide. Bryant. Christopher Hibbault: 1 
Singleton. A guide to modern opera. Barclay The rosary 
Caffin. Story of Dutch painting. Lincoln. Keziah Coffin 
Stickley. Craftsman homes Wiggin 


Susanna and Sue 
Kipling \ctions and re 
Beach The silver hord 


actions 
iNew work in 1 volume, 


ocms 


Cooper, 
Lowell, Henry 


passion 


irer 


It never can happen again 
\ girl of the Limberlost 
Romance of a plain man 


Ing re 


Recollections of Grover Cleveland 


: 
4 
4 
the 
* 
Imaker 
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Gale. Friendship Village love stories. 
Grant. The Chippendales. 

JUVENILE 
Adams. Harper’s machinery book for boys. 
Bond. The Scientific American boy at 

school. 
Richards. Florence Nightingale. 
Moses. Louisa May Alcott. 
‘Wyss, The Swiss family Robinson. 
Bancroft. Games for the playground. 
Beard. The boy pioneers. 
Catlin. The boy’s Catlin. 
Barbour. Captain Chub. 
‘Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. 
Duncan. When mother lets us garden. 
Nicolay. Boys’ life of Ulysses S. Grant. 
Rogers. Trees that every child should know, 
Wiggin & Smith. Tales of wonder. 
MartHa THoRNE WHEELER. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS 

{ae report of the Librarian of Congress 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, was 
issued before the end of the year, as usual, 
and covers 305 pages, as against 220 pages of 
last year and 143 pages of 1908 A list of 
officers precedes the report. Various plans 
of the building, namely, cellar, basement, first 
or main floor, second floor, attic, and new 
book stack are included as illustrations. An 
exterior view of the library makes the frontis- 
piece. 

The report records accessions of 90,473 
books and pamphlets (net gain), as against 
accessions of 167,677 books (net gain) last 
year. The total collection of books in the 
library is now 1,793,158. The net accessions 
in maps and charts was 6822, the total num- 
ber in the library being 118,165. The net ad- 
ditions in music were 16,513 volumes and 
pieces, making a total of 517,806 musical 
works in the library. The total of prints is 
320,251 (17,215 gain). The accessions in doc- 
uments are recorded as 45,882, a greater num- 
ber than ever before. Although the amount 
of material handled annually in this depart- 
ment has more than doubled during the past 
decade, no increase in the force has been 
provided by law since the Division was es 
tablished 

Continued effort has been made to com- 
plete the sets of foreign documents received 
in part through international exchange and 
revised or supplementary want lists have 
been sent to some 25 countries with gratify- 
ing response. Gifts from foreign govern- 
ments also include a complete set of over 
23,000 cadastral sheets of the maps of the 
provinces of Egypt, presented by the Survey 
department of that country. From state gov- 
ernments gifts of 6386 volumes and pamphlets 
have been received, as compared with 3000 


'New edition. 
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or 4000 in earlier years. This increase is 
probably partly due to a more effective meth- 
od of acquisition depending on a new under- 
taking of the Documents Division, namely, 
the issue of the Monthly list of state publi- 
cations, begun under date of Dec. 15,1900. 
The number of subscribers to this list to date 
is 126. The six numbers for, the half year 
January to June, 1910, amount in the aggre- 
gate to 219 octavo pages. Provision is made 
that each official state publication be sent to 
the Library of Congress not later than the 
last day of the month in which it appeared 
so that its title may be included in the proper 
number of the list. Current state documents 
are thus made available for the use of readers 
in a much larger number and more promptly. 

The law library has a total of 138,059 (5504 
additions). In the Division of manuscripts 
the most important accessions were the vol- 
umes of Madison papers hitherto owned by 
the Chicago Historical Society, the title of 
which has now passed to the United States 
Accessions to this division are given in detail 
in appendix 1 of the report. In the Music 
division the most notable gifts came from 
Adolphe M. Forster, of Pittsburgh, and 
George W. Chadwick, of Boston. The for- 
mer presented the autographs of his op. 29, 
67, and 69, and Mr. Chadwick the autograph 
score of his “Symphonic sketches.” 

The most noteworthy musical purchase en 
bloc was that of the Marquise Martorill col 
lection, which was honored by the jury of 
the Paris exposition of 1900. It includes 
nearly 30 full scores in manuscript of old 
operas, among them Meyerbeer’s “Semira 
mide riconoscuita” and Haydn’s “Isola dis 
abitata”; it also contains about 1300 full 
scores of favorite arias from the 18th century 
operas in neat contemporary manuscripts, 
uniformly bound. 

In the’ Cataloging department there were 
116.038 volumes cataloged. There were also 
880 parts of volumes added on the serial 
record and shelf lists. Though the numbet 
of volumes cataloged was less than last year, 
this was due to the building of the new stack, 
which for six or seven months interfered 
considerably with the work in the main cat 
alog room, and also should be attributed to 
the decrease in the number of assistants ac 
tually engaged on cataloging owing to in 
creased pressure of proofreading, classification. 
and shelf listing. Another serious drawback 
to the work of this division has been the 
difficulty, noted in previous reports, of secur 
ing and retaining the services of competent 
catalogers, there having been 21 resignations 
and 23 new appointments during the period 
July 1, 1909, to June 30, 1910. Among these 
resignations are an unusual number of the 
oldest and most experienced catalogers. 

In the work of recataloging 10 classes were 
completed and three classes recataloged in 
part. In connection with the work of re- 
classification classification schedules of five 
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classes were printed and issued, and also an 


outline scheme of classes. This was done 
chtetly for administrative purposes and to 
satisfy demands from other libraries. There 


has been a total of 151,727 volumes classified 
and 69,834 volumes reclassified 

At the request of the president of the 
\merican Library Association, the chief of 
the Catalog division prepared a report on 
the history and status of the catalog rules 
question in America which was submitted to 
the International conference of librarians and 
archivists which convened at Prussels in the 
latter part of August. Steps were to be 
taken at this conference to secure, if 
sible, an extension of the Anglo-American 
agreement on cataloging rules of 1908 to 
other countries. In case these efforts are 
successful they may ultimately lead to the 
preparation and printing of catalog cards in 
various countries according to uniform stan- 
dards, thus facilitating the interchange of 
entries and saving a large part of the expen 
diture for cataloging and printing now in- 
curred by most libraries. The Royal Library 
in Berlin began on Jan. 1, 1909, to print on 
standard size cards its catalog titles for books 
added after that date. A set of these cards 
is reccived at the Library of Congress, but has 
so far not been put to much practical use, 
mainly for the reason that only one copy of 
each card can be obtained. As soon as the 
annual index for 1909 covering these entries 
is at hand it may be possible to withdraw 
from the files cards for books received at the 
Library of Congress, the cards after revision 
to be utilized as copy for the printer. It is 
hoped that the Royal Library may soon be in 
a positicn to furnish cards for separate titles 
in any desired number. Until this stage is 
reached it is doubtful whether other libraries 
will derive much profit from a subscription 
to a single set. ... 

“While the Royal Library cards for general 
publications have not therefore as yet proved 
a direct saving, the entries issued by the 
same institution for German dissertations 
published after 1908 are freely utilized. It 
has even been deemed advisable to discon- 
tinue the printing of cards for German dis 
sertations received at the Library of Con 
gress and for which the Royal Library has 
already furnished entries.” 

The chief of the card section reports that 
the number of subscribers has increased from 
1220 to 13. The cash sale of cards, includ- 
ing subscriptions to the proof sheets, amount- 
ed to $28,408.09, an increase of about 16 per 
cent. over the sales for 1908-9. The sale of 
cards to the libraries of the departments of 
the United States government paid for by 
transfer of credits, amounted to $802.53. The 
total of the deposits received in payment for 
catalog cards was $29,368.66. Cards for about 
45,000 different titles were added to the stock 
during the year. The whole number of dif- 
ferent titles now represented in the stock is 


pos- 
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approximately 440,000, including about 23,000 
“unrevised” cards not represented in the de 


pesitory sets. 

Che report of the Register of Copyrights 
included as appendix mm records gross re- 
ceipts of $113,662.83 and salary expenditure 
of $87,761.97 Entries for tithe numbered 


219,024 articlh were deposited in 


compliance with the c 


109,07 4; 
pyright law 


“The new copyright act permitted the in 
troduction and use of new record books of 
n improved character, securing greater ex 


r facility of 
ar of oper 


pedition in recording and great 
reference and search. This first 
ation under the new law has demonstrated 
the administrative advantages “ured there 
by. It is possible to keep the current busi 
ness much more closely up to date and to 
larger proportion of uncleared 
material. The fees applied for the fiscal year 
under the new iaw exceeded the $100,000 
mark, and were nearly $21,000 in excess of the 
fees for the previous fiscal year. The annual 
fees have nearly doubled during the last 13 
years since 1897 
“On the other hand, the first year of the 
new law (as was to be expected) greatly 
increased the copyright office correspondence.” 
The appropriation granted the library (in- 
cluding copyright office) was $484,947.59, of 
which $108,000 was for increase of library 
and $87,860 for copyright office salaries. For 
building and grounds $855,482.48 was appro 
priated, including Sunday service; of this 
amount $233,320. 89 was for the new book 
stack in the southeast court of the building 
The report includes, as usual, the separate 
report ef the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. There was a total of 768.011 visi 
tors to the hbrary building during the year 
The new stack in the southeast court of 
the building finished and occupied. It 
is in use by the library and already half 


elmminate a 


va 


filled. The court filled by this stack is 150 
feet long by 74 feet wide by 8o feet in 
height, and contains 748,000 cubic feet of 
space. “The stack comprises a cellar for ver 

tilation, elevator and electric apparatus, nine 
stories of shelving and an attic assorting and 


store room well skylighted. The remainder 
of the structure is lighted by automatically 
controlled electricity and the whole is well 


ventilated mechanically. The materials of 
the construction are steel cast-iron 
framework steel shelves and white marh! 


decks arranged similar to the previous and 
original stacks in the building Three aute 
matic electric elevators and 
are provided from basement to atti 
pneumatic tube communication 
shelving to the main reading room 

“The building of this stack wa 
the fall of roo8 and essentially 
excepting a machine book carrier in March, 
1910. The total appropriation for the stack 
was $310,000, of which $301,466.42 has been 
expended.” 
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Resignations from service of the library 
are reported upon, special emphasis being 
given to the loss sustained by the library in 
the loss of Mr. Hanson, chief of the Catalog 
Division, who has resigned to become asso- 
ciate director of the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 


COOPERATIVE LIBRARY LISTS 


Two lists have appeared within a few weeks 
which are published on a somewhat new plan 
of cooperation between several large libra- 
ries and two manufacturers. A list of “Books 
for home builders — planning, decorating, fur- 
nishing,” is issued by the Sherwin-Williams 
Co., of Cleveland, the largest paint and oil 
manufacturers in the country. A list of 
“Practical books for practical boys” is issued 
by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., of New 
York, a firm which since 1848 has sold a high 
grade of tools and supplies for mechanics 
and amateurs. 

The lists were compiled by the District of 
Columbia Public Library, and the printing 
of about 40,000 copies of each list was under- 
taken by the two companies for the sake of 
advertising on the last two pages. The com- 
pany names appear also on the front covers 
and title-pages. Both lists were intended to 
be the same size, 44% x7 inches. In topogra- 
phy and press work the lists are of excellent 
design and appearance, the house builders’ 
list having a deckle-edge cover and tipped-on 
cover design. The cover imprint was changed 
for each of about 25 large libraries, which 
will distribute the lists, and good results 
should follow in bringing the books and libra- 
ries to the notice cf new readers. It is pro- 
posed to carry on this plan with other sub- 
jects as opportunity permits. 

Joserpn L. WHEELER. 


LOS ANGELES CITY PLANNING CON- 
FERENCE 

A city planning conference with view to 
developing and beautifying the city has been 
recently held in Los Angeles. There were 
several exhibits in connection with the con- 
ference, among them that prepared by the 
library was of special interest. Reference 
lists of books, periodicals and pamphlets in 
the library dealing with matters to be dis- 
cussed at the convention were prepared and 
submitted by Mr. Wright at the conference. 
Such topics as Baths, Depots, Fountains, 
Garden cities, Housing problem, Municipal 
arts, Parks, Playgrounds, Undeveloped city 
areas, and Water fronts were covered by 
these lists. The work indicated included 
only the artistic side of the subjects. 

As an indication of what the library is pre- 
pared to do along other helpful lines, a sec- 
ond list was made a part of the exhibit, cov- 
ering works on municipal affairs, magazine 
articles not included. A copy of this list has 
also been submitted to the public utility com- 
mission, showing to what extent calls for as- 
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sistance in the book’ line may be made at the 
library. 

This exhibit comprises 25 pages, and covers 
the following questions: General works on 
municipal government, city charters, reports 
and council proceedings, commission form of 
government, direct primary, initiative and 
referendum, franchises, gas and electricity, 
street lighting, valuations and rates, harbors 
and docks, municipal finance, municipal im- 
provement (bill posting), municipal markets, 
public comfort stations, smoke abatement, 
municipal ownership. public works, sanitary 
engineering, refuse disposal, sewage, street 
railways and valuation of railroad propertics, 
street cleaning and paving, telephone, tun- 
nels and subways, water supply and purifica- 
tion, together with a list of periodicals on 
these subjects regularly taken by the library, 
and to be seen by those interested. 

A third portion of the exhibit was the new 
Bulletin for Teachers, issued by the library 
and circulated among all the schools of the 
city. These bulletins list the most imporiant 
articles in the leading educational magazines 
each month. Educational books are also 
listed. 

Mr. Wright also represented the interests 
of the library at the convention and deliy 
ered an address “On the work of the public 
library in civic campaigns.” (See p. 3.) 


CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT 


A cuiLp welfare exhibit will be opened in 
New York City at the 71st regiment armory, 
34th street and Park avenue, on January 18. 
The purpose of this exhibit is to give a com- 
prehensive and vivid picture of child life in 
the city of New York. It aims to emphasize 
the importance of concentrating efforts for 
human betterment upon the children of to- 
day, with a view to lessening the social waste 
and financial burden of the charities and re- 
formatories of to-morrow Various com- 
mittees have been appointed to investigate 
various fields of welfare work for children 
and present results. These committees may 
be outlined as follows: Committee on homes 
(Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, chairman) ; 
Committee on recreation and amusements 
(Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, chairman) ; 
Committee on streets (Jacob A. Riis, chair- 
man); Committee on libraries and museums 
(Edwin H. Anderson, chairman); Commit- 
tee on schools (Dean Thomas M. Balliet, 
chairman) ; Committee on health (Dr. Henry 
Dwight Chapin, chairman); Committee on 
social settlements (Gaylord S. White, chair 
man); Committee on associations and clubs 
(William M. Kingsley, chairman) ; Commit- 
tee on churches, temples and Sunday schools 
(John H. Finley, chairman) ; Committee on 
public and private philanthropy (Homer 
Folks, chairman); Committee on laws and 
administration (Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, 
chairman) ; Committee on work and wages 
(Prof. Charles R. Richards, chairman). 
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The wide range of investigation covered 
by the exhibit is indicated in the list of com- 
mittees. The data obtained by them will be 
graphically presented at the exhibit, and will 
show the influences which are at work upon 
the vast multitude of the city’s children. 

The aim of the Committee on libraries has 
been to show that children’s rooms in public 
libraries are quiet but significant forces in 
the everyday life of thousands of boys and 
girls in New York City. Within the last 12 
years 73 branch library buildings have been 
opened in the boroughs of Brooklyn, Manhat- 
tan. the Bronx, Richmond and Queens. In 
each of these buildings provision has been 
made, not merely for the circulation of books 
to children, but also for such use of books 
in the library for recreational reading and 
for purposes of study as the neighborhood 
seems to need. The extent to which children 
avail themselves of library privileges will be 
partially shown by a series of photographs 
forming a connected story in pictures of the 
daily life in typical children’s rooms during a 
period of time extending from March to 
November, 1910. The frieze is to be broken 
at intervals by posters explanatery of the cir- 
culating, reference and reading room work 
and of the story telling carried on in connec- 
tion with the guidance of children’s reading 

A collection of books representative of the 
reading interests of boys and girls in various 
parts of the city will be grouped by subject: 
Myths and fairy tales, American history, 
Electricity, Aeroplanes, Poetry, Stories of 
adventure, Athletics, etc. The books are to 
be arranged on book shelves below the frieze. 
The book feature of the exhibit is in no 
sense a model children’s library. Books have 
been treated as graphic material, and the se- 
lection has been made with a view to illus- 
trating specific subjects rather than with the 
idea of making a list of “best books.” 

Some illustrations in color from a series of 
English history pictures are suggestive of 
wall decorations for a children’s room which 
are directly related to reading and study. 
Albums er scrap-books contain certain pic- 
tures not inclvded in the frieze of photo- 
graphs of children’s rooms. 

Children’s librarians who are actively en- 
gaged in daily work in various sections of the 
city will be in attendance during the exhibit 
to give informal talks upon different features 
of the work and to answer inquiries concern- 
ing books and reading for boys and girls. 

.The social value of a children’s library to 
a neighborhood, its relation to the homes of 
the children, to the schools, the playgrounds, 
the settlements, and to whatever institutions 
are affecting the lives of children is to be 
strongly emphasized by the informal talks 
during the exhibit and at the public meetings 
to be held by the Committee in libraries and 
museums on the afternoon and evening of 


Feb. 2. 
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A. L. A. POST-CONFERENCE, 1910 


In July L. 3., p. 323, a record is given of 
the departure of the post-conference party 
into the woods of Temagami, amid the tear 
ful farewells of those who “had been there 
before” and knew whereof they spoke when 
they prophesied annihilation by black flies. 
Some of these enthusiasts (?) went so far 
as to say that these enormous flies would 
bite out chunks of flesh and retire to the 
trees to eat thereof So this report of 
the departure of the unscared few was con 
cluded by the statement that no word hav- 
ing come of the party’s return, doubtless all 
had been destroyed by the flies 

Our ability as a “guider” of parties being 
thus challenged, we have finally been com- 
pelled to overcome our diffidence and break 
into print to record that all the intrepid ex 
plorers of Temagami are safely returned to 
their homes some months since, and are 
doubtless so busy recounting their pleasant 
experiences in the sub-arctic country that 
none have had time to deny the statement 
referred to. So here is the truth at last. We 
have had a letter from each and every mem 
ber of the party, and all are at home safely 
There was no trouble whatever with the 
black flies, and we hold the written apologies 
of those who, being so sure we were going 
into the jaws of disaster worse than death, 
caused us (even in the face of numerous let 
ters from the region saying it was all right) 
t» purchase that bolt of tarleton (not cheese 
cloth, as erroneously reported), the only use 
for which was made by a camping party to pro 
tect them from the cold and rain at night, and 
doubtless to use in bartering with the native 
Indians for furs and other commodities, for 
no tarleton came out of the woods, while 
fox skins did, and as the undersigned held 
the party’s money and jewelry while the 
camping was in progress, there could have 
been no other medium of exchange 

The point is that we were not eaten by the 
flies, and we are on exhibition in various 
cities of the United States to prove it 

THe Guine. 


American Library Association 


COUNCIL MEETING 

The mid-winter meeting of the A. L. A 
Council has been called for 9.30 a.m. Jan. 5, 
igit, in the room adjoining the Executive 
office of the Association, Chicago Public 
Library building. 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT COUNCIL MEETING 

Net fiction 

There is a noticeable and growing tendency 

among publishers to issue fiction net, allow 


* This post-mortem authentic account of A| L. A 
travel is not printed as a timely contribution for the 
first number of the new year, but in untimely jus 
tice to its author 
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ing libraries but 10 per cent. discount for the 
first year. The Publishers’ Weekly for Oct. 
15, 1910, shows that half of all the fall fiction 
this year was published net; and that to pub- 
lishers, including Houghton Mifflin and Put- 
nam, are publishing all their fiction net. The 
reason given, whenever any is offered, is “im- 
provement of the booktrade and the status of 
the retailer.” 

Should this presumably worthy aim in- 
volve as a considerable (and to librarians a 
very important) corollary, the material in- 
crease in the price of fiction to libraries can- 
not the booktrade be improved and the retailer 
once more be rehabilitated without bringing 
library prices into the matter at all? 

Does the Council wish to enact any formal 
resolution in this matter? Does it wish to 
discuss, or recommend any such phases of 
the matter as — 

(a) The systematic abstention from the 
purchase of net fiction during the period in 
which the short discount obtains. 

(b) The systematic preference in buying 
fiction, of novels that are not published net, 
whenever of suitable merit. 

(c) Has the public library reached a point 
where it may properly question the wisdom 
or necessity of assuming as so large a part 
of its work the furnishing of such vast quan- 
tities of ephemeral reading matter? 

Members of the Council are asked to note 
the effect which net fiction has had on book 
purchases in their own libraries, and to be 
ready to contribute to the discussion facts or 
suggestions for sound policy or procedure. 


Afiliation of state and local associations 


Miss Alice S. Tyler, chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Council which has been working 
on this matter for the past year, will present 
a report. 

International catalog rules 


The Association is advised by the secretary 
of the International Conference of Archivists 
and Librarians of the following resolution: 

1. That there should be established an in- 
ternational code of rules for the editing of 
the cards in an alphabetic catalog. 

2. That these rules should be determined 
by language. 

3. That the work of preparing these rules 
be confided to associations of librarians hav- 
ing a common language. 

4. That the code be constituted according 
to an understanding among such associations. 

Action by the American Library Associa- 
tion on the Brussels resolution is requested 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE, 


Preliminary announcement of the Travel 
committee 


The decision to hold the next meeting in 
Pasadena, beginning May 18, offers an op- 
portunity to see California at much less ex- 
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pense, and under much more favorable con- 
ditions, than ordinarily. Exact figures are not 
possible until definite rate has been settled by 
the railroads, but at this time an approximat« 
can be given, and the skeleton of itinerary 
proposed by this committee. The route has 
been decided as most nearly meeting the 
wishes of those expecting to take the trip, 
and gives a rather remarkable opportunity to 
see the principal features of our West and 
Southwest, including the Rocky Mountains 
Two methods of making the trip are possible: 
one by a personally conducted party, by spe- 
cial train out, and opportunity to return either 
with the party or by any other route at any 
time during the summer; the other by indi- 
vidual journey, having the benefit of the re- 
duced railroad rates and, if desired, travel by 
teurist sleeper instead of Pullman. 

The proposed itinerary of the special party 
is here given, and has been made up in con- 
sultation with those familiar with the region 
to he visited, as giving the maximum of va- 
riety, and covering the most notable features 
of that part of our country. The Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River in Arizona 
will be the only stop on the going trip, and 
the fame of this canyon is such that no de- 
scription need be given here. It is one of the 
wonders of the world. 

During the week at Pasadena it is assumed 
that side trips will be made by the delegates 
to the various points of interest thereabouts 
— Los Angeles, Mt. Lowe, Mt. Wilson, Riv- 
erside and Mt. Robidoux, Redlands, Long 
Beach, Catalina Islands off the coast, and 
possibly to San Diego and Coronado Beach, 
the extreme southwestern corner of the 
United States. The expense of such trips is 
not included in the party ticket, nor the cost 
of the week at the conference in Pasadena 
(Hotel Maryland is headquarters, and ample 
chance nearby for accommodations at some 
what less rate if desired). There is no 
doubt that special excursion rates will be 
made to the various points of interest men- 
tioned, and an extra day after the adjourn 
ment of the conference is allowed in order 
thoroughly to cover the region 

Leaving Pasadena on the homeward jour- 
ney, the party will travel north by the famous 
coast line, over the “Road of a Thousand 
Wonders,” stopping first at Santa Rarhara, 
where a visit will be made to the old Mission, 
one of the best preserved and most beautiful 
of the historic line of old missions extending 
from San Diego to San Francisco, built near 
ly two hundred years ago by the Spanish 
Fathers. The Santa Barbara Mission is still 
occupied, and with its attractive gardens and 
beautiful location forms one of the attractions 
of the state. 

At old Monterey two nights will he spent at 
Hotel Del Monte, famous the world over for 
its location and beautiful grounds with palms 
and cacti, and here the famous 17-mile drive 
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along the coast to the old cypress grove will 
be taken. 

At Santa Cruz there will be a chance to 
visit the grove of big trees; at Palo Alto a 
stop in order to inspect the Leland Stanford 
Jr. University. 

Arriving at San Francisco the party will 
spend three days, which will give opportunity 
to visit Oakland, the State University at 
Berkeley, the Golden Gate Park, and to as 
cend Mt. Tamalpias. An expedition to the 
new Chinatown will also be of interest 

From San Francisco starting eastward, 
stop will be made at Sacramento for a few 
hours to visit the State Capital and see that 
beautiful city. Then Salt Lake City, the 
headquarters of the Mormons, will be visited, 
whence a day ride by train through the heart 
of the Rockies will bring the party to Colo- 
rado Springs and Manitou, where a day or 
two can be spent. The ascent of Pike’s Peak, 
the drive through the Garden of the Gods, 
trolley trip to the North and South Cheyenne 
Canyons, and a visit to the Cripple Creek 
gold fields are among the many possibilities. 
Then, to end the sight-secing, a day in Den- 
ver with opportunity to visit the new Public 
Library. 

Those who desire to visit Yosemite Valley 
can do so by prolonging the trip about four 
days, and adding to the expense about $45, 
and if a sufficient number desire this, a sec- 
ond personally-conducted party will leave San 
Francisco for Yosemite and then on, follow- 
ing the same route as the former party. 

This trip as outlined, from New York to 
New York, without including Yosemite, will 
occupy about 31 days, and will cost, everything 
included except the stay in Pasadena, between 
$225 and $250, first-class Pullman service and 
first-class hotels everywhere. 


SYNOPSIS OF PROPOSED ITINERARY 


Leave middle-western points, form 
ing special train at cither Chicago, 
St. Louis, or Kansas City 
14-15. Travel. 
16. a.m. Arrive Grand Canyon 
17. Leave Grand Canyon. 
“ 8 Arrive Pasadena for supper 
19-26. In Pasadena. 
» Leave Pasadena, arriving Santa Bar 
bara. 
“ 28 Leave Santa Barbara, arriving Mon 
terey. 
* 29. At Del Monte Hotel, Monterey 
30. Big trees near Santa Cruz 
31. Palo Alto, and arrive San Francisco, 
forenoon. 
June 1-2. San Francisco. 
2. Sacramento 
+ Travel 
¢ Stenever several hours Salt Lake 


City. 


May 12. Leave eastern points. 
12 
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June 6 Arrive Colorado Springs and Man 
itou, in evening 
“9-8. Manitou 
9g. Denver 
10. Travel 
11. Arrive middle-western points 
12. Arrive eastern points 


Those taking Yosemite, leave San Fran- 
cisco evening of June I, arriving Sacramento 
June 6, Denver June 12, middle-western points 
June 14, eastern points June 15 

In a later announcement the committee 
will give the railroad rates, the Pu'lman and 
tourist car rates, and a list of the various 
lines over which this trip may be made. It 
will also be arranged that those going out 
with the special party can return home by the 
northern routes from Portland and Seattle, 
with opportunity, if desired, to visit Yellow 
stone Park, or go through the Canadian 
Rockies Frepertck W. Faxon, 

Chairman A. L. A. Travel Committee 


State Library ‘Commissions 


ILLINOIS EXTENSION COMMIS 
I 


APSTRACT OF REPORT OF ORGANIZER 


Owing to the contract of a previous posi 
tion the organizer was unable to assume ac 
tive work until March 1, 1910. Hence this 
report covers hut nine months of actual duties 

After nine months of actual experience the 
commission law has proved to be entirely 
satisfactory and to cover all necessary lines. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in the 
interpretation of the law for establishing 
public libraries. This law provides for a tax 
of 1.2 mills to 2 mills for cities, towns, vil 
lages, ete., and varies according to the gov- 
ernment and population of same, but the law 
is not clear as to what constitutes a city or 
town and the limit of population in same 

The nature of inquiries received from dif 
ferent localities in the state, together with 
the kind of information desired and the spirit 
of coéperation manifested in all directions 
has proved that the library interests and ac 
tivities were ready and anxious for help from 
the commission 

The travelling library collections presented 
to the commission by the Tllinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs are being reorganized into 
one general collection as fast as time and 
money will allo This ineludes only the 
volumes in good condition. The others are 
being mended for temporary use. The per 
centage of fiction is so large that it was found 
impossible to balance the classes of hooks to 
make fixed collections of them 

The organizer has visited 20 towns in th: 
state upon invitation, has appeared officially 
on the program of five conferences and con 
ventions, lectured hefore the Summer School 
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students of the State Normal University at 
Normal, Ill., and the Library School students 
of the University of Illinois. 

A plan has been started for the organiza- 
tion of the library boards of the state, but as 
yet no definite steps have been taken. 

Through correspondence it has been found 
that there are now but 27 counties in the 
state without a public library. The addi- 
tional counties since Miss Sharp’s report in 
1904 are Cass, Menard, Monroe, Moultree, 
Saline, Scott, Union, Washington. 

Information requests to date may be classed 
as follows: 

Advice (4). 

Club work (6). 
Commencement theses (1). 
Convention program (1). 
General information (42). 
Help desired (11). 

Specific information (22). 
Organizer (13). 

Positions wanted (6). 
Program (club) (4). 
Travelling libraries (60). 
Visits made by organizer (20). 


VERMONT LIBRARY COMMISSION 


Tue Vermont Library Commission sent 
during the autumn exhibits to the Franklin 
County fair at Sheldon, the grange fair at 
Ludiow, the Windsor County fair at Wood- 
stock, and the state fair at White River 
Junction. The Vermont Commission is the 
first New England library commission to ex- 
hibit travelling libraries, plates, pictures, 
stereosccpes and library devices at agricul- 
tural fairs, and this advertising experiment 
has made the work of the commission better 
known throughout the state. 

In the town of Ludlow, where there is a 
local travelling library system the state trav- 
elling libraries were taken as a matter of 
course, while in White River Junction, where 
such work is not done locally, they were 
greeted with exclamations of surprise. More 
than a hundred application blanks were given 
out. 


State Library Assoctations 


ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The seventh annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama Library Association was held on Nov. 
16, 17 and 18 in Selma, Marion and Monte- 
vallo. The night sessions were held in the 
Carnegie Library at Selma on the 16th and 
17th, while the day sessions on the 17th were 
held at the Judson College, Marion, and the 
day sessions on the 18th at the Alabama Girls’ 
Industrial School at Montevallo. Most of 
the visitors arrived in Selma by noon on 
Wednesday in time to enjoy an automobile 
ride over the city and surrounding country, 
which was given in the afternoon. 
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The meeting was formally opened in the 
evening by Mr. Ernest Lamar, president of 
the board of trustees of the library, who ex 
tended a cordial welcome to the members of 
the Association The meeting was then 
turned over to the president, Dr. Thomas M. 
Owen. Miss Ora Ioneen Smith, librarian of 
the University of Alabama, was presented, 
who responded for the Association. Miss 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, preceptor of the 
Wisconsin Library School, was the principal 
speaker of the evening, and made an address 
on “The library and its constituency.” Miss 
Hazeltine defined the place the library should 
hold in a community, and then presented in 
detail some of the methods by which it 
could come to hold this place. This addr« 
was heard with the keenest interest both b 
the members of the Association and by the 
visitors who were present. 

On Thursday morning the Association 
members took the six o’clock train for Ma- 
rion, to be the guests of Judson College for 
the day. Two sessions were held here, a 
general session at which the students of both 
Judson College and the Marion Seminary 
were present, in addition to the faculty and 
visitors from the town, and a session for the 
librarians only, at which, however, the faculty 
and some advanced students were present 

Dr. George Petrie, head of the departments 
of Latin and History, delivered an address at 
the general session on “The librarian as a 
statesman.” He showed the very vital force 
that the librarian, through the medium of the 
library, should be in the constructive life of a 
community, and considered that librarian was 
a statesman just in so far as he became this 
force. Miss Hazeltine was asked to speak, 
and she gave an informal talk on the meaning 
of the librarian’s profession and the special 
opportunity it offered to women 

The’ next session was called in one of the 
club rooms in the library building. The gen 
eral subject of discussion at this session was 
the college library, and it proved to be one 
of the most interesting of all the sessions 
Miss Ora I. Smith, of the University of Ala 
bama, spoke on “The relation of the faculty 
te the college library.” Miss Smith’s discus- 
sion was confined almost entirely to the ques- 
tion as to whether the faculty should hold 
keys to the library. Extracts were read from 
about a dozen letters from the librarians of 
as many southern colleges, principally state 
universities, in answer to inquiries covering 
this point. The replies gave some very in- 
teresting sidelights on conditions in school 
libraries, and the evidence seemed overwhelm- 
ingly against the practice of the faculty's 
holding keys and having the unlimited priv:- 
lege of the library. This question produced 
a very lively discussion. 

Miss Susan Lancaster, of the State Normal 
School, Jacksonville, presented a brief paper 
on the subject, “Instraction on the use of the 
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library in normal schools,” based on her own 
experience in her present position as libra 
rian. The course as given covers about 30 
hours, and consists of lectures and practic: 
work, the whole being based on Marjory L 
Gilson’s Course of study for normal school 
pupils on the use of a library. 

Miss Anne Ogle Shivers. librarian of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, spoke on 
“Scientific periodicals in technical schools,” 
confining the discussion to their selection and 
use in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn. The meeting concluded immediately 
after this paper, as the hour of two had ar 
rived, which was also the hour for lunch 

Immediately after lunch the visitors left in 
a driving rain for the station to return to 
Selma. Before leaving each guest was pre- 
sented with a facsimile of the first diploma 
issued by Judson College in 1841. 

The feature of the second evening session, 
which was again held in the Selma Library, 
was a book symposium. Those participating 
and the books discussed by each were as 
follows: Miss Ora I. Smith, “Stonewall Jack- 
son and the American Civil War,” by G. F. R. 
Henderson ; Miss Lucile Virden, “The hunting 
of the snark.” by Lewis Carroll: Miss Susan 
Lancaster, “Ba-ba, black sheep.” by Rudyard 
Kipling; Miss Alice S. Wyman, “Les Miser- 
ables,” by Victor Hugo; Miss Tommie Dora 
Barker, “Pride and prejudice,” by Jane Aus 
ten: Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, “The 
bluebird.” by Maurice Maeterlinck: Dr. 
Thomas M. Owen, “The literature of the 
South,” by Montrose J. Moses: Miss Kate 
Jarvis. “Letters of Sidney Lanier.” Tt had 
been planned to have short renorts from the 
different libraries on some snecial activity 
being done by each. Miss Betty Keith and 
Miss Lucile Virden were the only ones pres- 
ent of those who were expected to participate 
The snecial development reported by hoth 
Miss Keith and Miss Virden was the effort 
to extend the privilege of the library to all 
the people of the county. Talladega County 
has already appropriated $200 as a heginning 
to help make this possible for the Talladega 
Public Library, and the Selma Library hones 
to get a similar appropriation from Dallas 
County. 

This was the last session held in Selma. and 
a six o'clock train was taken Friday morning 
for Montevallo, where the dav was snent at 
the Alabama Girls’ Industrial School. A <ses- 
sion was held in the library of the school at 
10.30, and consisted of round table discus 
sions. Miss Lucile Virden was the leader in 
the discussion of the “Selection and use of 
periodicals in the small library.” Magazine 
agencies, periodical indexes and the circula- 
tion of back numbers of magazines were in- 
cluded in the discussion. Miss Tommie Dora 
Barker called attention to “Some recent li- 
brary aids” that had been published, showing 
copies, giving price and place of purchase 
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Miss Wyman then gave a “Practical demon- 
‘tration in the mending of books.” The whole 
process was taken up from the preparation of 
the glue to the completed book. There were 
several other topics put down for discussion, 
but those who were to present them were ab 
sent, and as time was limited calls could not 
be made from the floor. 

The president next made his annual ad- 
dress, giving a brief survey of library pro 
gress for the year At the conclusion of 
Dr. Owen's address, Dr. Thomas W. Palmer 
offered the followine resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted 

“Resolved by the Alabama Library Association. 
in its seventh annual meeting at Montevallo, Nov. 18, 
1910, that the state legislature be most earnestly 
requested and urged to make such appropriations as 
will enable the Alabama State Department of Ar 
chives and History to enlarge and further develop 
the library extension work now being so well carried 
on under its direction. 

Resolved, further, that such additional support is 
imperatively demanded if the state is to fully meet 
its duty in this great field of educational effort 
commensurate with the growth of our people in 
other directions, and to keep abreast with the en 
larged aspirations of sister states. 


The meeting adjourned for lunch and was 
called again at 1.15 in the chapel of the 


school, where the members of the Association 
and the faculty and students had the pleasure 
of hearing Dr. Frederick D. Losey, professor 
of rhetoric and public speaking at the Uni 
versity of Alabama, on the subject of “Books 


in the home.” Dr. Losey emphasized the re- 
fining influence of books, and the companion- 
ship that comes from close knowledge. At 
the conclusion of this address the Association 
adjourned to meet in rorr at Tuscaloosa and 
the University of Alabama. Miss Hazeltine 
remained at Montevallo to be the guest of 
the school until Saturday. 
The following officers 
Thomas M. Owen, president; Charles C 
Thach, tst vice-president: Ora I. Smith, 2d 
vice-president; P. W. Hodges, 3d vice-presi- 
dent; Tommie Dora Barker, secretary; Laura 
M. Elmore, treasurer; and for the executive 
council in addition to officers: J. H. Phillips, 
Thomas W. Palmer, Frances Pickett, Susan 
Lancaster, Mrs. F. A. Happer. 
Tommie Dora Barker, Secretary 


were elected: 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Colorado Library Association held it 
annual meeting at the Fast Denver High 
School on Monday, Nov. 21, at 9.30 a.m 

The meeting was conducted as a section of 
the Colorado Teachers’ Association, which is 
in session this week 

There was a very wood attendance of both 
teachers and librarians, and the two papers 
and the several round table topics, which 
comprised the program, were heartily appre- 
ciated and discussed with considerable in- 
terest. 

\ reception was given for the members of 
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the association and their friends at the new 
Public Library in the afternoon, and in the 
evening a party of about 30 librarians were 
the guests of the Public Library at a most 
enjoyable informal dinner, and were enter- 
tained by Miss Anna Hillkowitz and Miss 
Janet Jerome, who told appropriate stories in 
a most approved children’s story hour style. 


PROGRAM 


1. Some phases of children’s library work, 
Miss Anna Hillkowitz, Public Library, 
Denver. 

2 The inter-dependence of libraries and 
schools, Alfred E. Whitaker, former li- 
brarian at State University. 

3. Round table: 

Affiliation of state library associations 
with the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Inter-library loans. 

Travelling libraries for country schools. 

Bibliography of Coloradoana, 

Hersert FE. Ricure, Secretary. 


INDIANA LIBRARY 4SSOCIATION 


The roth annual meeting of the Indiana 
Library Association was held at South Bend, 
Oct. 19 to 21, Igto. 

A cordial word of welcome extended by 
Mr. Weidler, president of the South Bend 
Library Board, opened the meeting. Follow- 
ing this was an address by Mr. W. M. Hep- 
burn, president of the Association, setting 
forth the conditions and needs of the Asso- 
ciation, and urging that a “clear note of ac- 
tivities” be defined, followed by the coSpera- 
tion of all hearts and hands in the accom- 
plishment of the work outlined 

A library exhibit, prepared by Mr. Louis 
J. Bailey, consisting of exterior and interior 
views, plans of buildings and  sief informa- 
tion as to number of volumes, circulation, etc., 
of the public libraries in northern Indiana, 
proved to be an excellent method of bringing 
before the Association the work being done 
by the different libraries in the section in 
which it was meeting. 

Miss Browning and Mr. Brown gave inter- 
esting reports of the Brussels and Exeter 
meeting. The Association was fortunate in 
having with them also Miss Ahern and Miss 
Lyman, who brought greetings from these 
meetings. 

An interesting book symposium was con- 
ducted by Miss Eunice D. Henley. 

The chief subjects under discussion were: 
Special libraries, Rural extension work, and 
the Work of the Association. To the latter 
subject one entire session was devoted, at 
which time the report of the Committee on 
céoperation between the I. L. A. and the 
Public Library Commission was heard. This 
report showed careful thought and contained 
some excellent recommendations. Among 
them was the districting of the entire state 


into 10 districts, each to have a district sec 
retary appointed by a committee composed of 
the Executive committee of the I. L. A. and 
the secretary of the P. L. C., whose business 
it shall be to keep the commission informed 
as to library conditions in that district, and 
to make an annual report at the annual meet 
ing. As many meetings as desired shall be 
held in the districts during the year. The 
meetings shall be informal, with no set pro- 
gram, and one meeting each year shall be 
attended by a representative of the commis- 
sion. Two other important recommendations 
were the increased annual appropriation for 
the work of the Public Library Commission 
and funds for the erection of a state library 
building. The report, with a few minor 
changes, was adopted by the Association. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
following being chosen: president, Miss Eliza 
G. Browning; vice-president, Mr. John A 
Lapp; secretary, Miss Orpha Maud Peters; 
treasurer, Miss Jennie Scott. 

The subject of special libraries was ably 
presented by Mr. John A. Lapp and Miss 
Elizabeth Abbott. Mr. Lapp pointed out 
clearly what a special library is, defining it 
as being “not a law library, not merely a 
bureau of information, not merely a depart- 
ment of a large public library. I[t is all of 
these things in charge of people trained in 
library methods and in the things with which 
they have to deal.” The four classes of spe 
cial libraries, said the speaker, are: the edi 
torial library, the library as an adjunct «: 
business, the industrial library and the levis 
lative reference and municipal reference de- 
partment library. 

The Studebaker Library, of South Bend, 
is an example of the library as an adjunct of 
business. This library the delegates wet 
fortunate in being able to visit, and still mor 
fortunate in being able to hear about its work 
from the organizer and librarian, Miss Eliza 
beth Abbott, who said, among other things, 
that the library which may “more properly be 
called a Reference and Service Department,” 
grew out of a need for “a central place in 
which to file material of a nature too general 
to belong to any one department.” One of 
the special features is the course of study 
which is offered for the development of the 
employees through the educational depart 
ment of the local Y. M. C. A. All expenses 
of this educational feature are borne by the 
company. “For this purpose of encourage 
ment of thrift and partial protection against 
insincerity of lessened interest on the part of 
the young men, from each pay envelope is 
taken 50 cents a week, which is deposited in 
the bank to the credit of the boy, and re 
turned to him with interest at the satisfactory 
completion of his course.” 

In additicn to discussions and an im- 
promptu round table on rural library exten- 
sion, two addresses were given on this sub- 
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ject. Mr, Carl H. Milam showed clearly 
wherein the township library controlled by a 
central department, the reading circic and the 
travelling libraries are each in themselves in- 
adequate to satisfy the rural demand, and ex- 
plained why library extension into the town- 
ship from the city or town seems at present 
to be the best method of reaching the rural 
people. 

Following this address was a paper by Dr 
Stanley Coulter, of Purdue University, on 
the “Rural community and the library.” Dr. 
Coulter spoke from the standpoint of the 
farmer, recognizing that the initiative should 
come from the rural community, and that in 
working out the problem of the relation be- 
tween the rural pecple and the library the 
factors of country life must be considered 
Among these are the isolation, which al- 
though diminished in recent years by the tele- 
phone, automobile, electric traction, etc., has 
not entirely disappeared; the fatigue incident 
to long hours; uniformity of occupation and 
interest; individualism. In spite of this, the 
country dwellers “show tremendous intellec- 
tual virility and independence of thought.” 
The extension of library work into the town- 
ship was approved and a careful and scien- 
tific study of the conditions mentioned, and 
of the litereture suitable for the use of the 
rural community was recommended. 

The socia! side of the meeting was not neg- 
lected, and the South Bend people proved 
themselves masters in the art of entertaining. 
A most delightful informal reception was 
given by the Sonth Bend Pvrblic Library 
Board and an elaborate luncheon by the 
Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Orewa Maup Peters, Secretary. 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY 


The 1oth annual meeting of the Keystone 
State Library Association was held at the 
Kittatinny House, Delaware Water Gap, Sept. 
30 and Oct. 1, 19010 

The first session was called to order by the 
president of the Association, Mr. Henry F. 
Marx, of the Easton Public Library, who in 
discussing the subject assigned for the ses- 
sion, “Advertising the library,” spoke of the 
emphasis placed to-day upon efforts made to 
find a book for every reader. 

Mr. William H. Allen, director of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, New York City, 
followed with a very practical paper upon 
“Interesting the public in library needs and 
library finance.” He emphasized the need of 
advertising from the standpoint of the work 
done, by cards and by newspapers. He ad- 
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vised having classified information on public 
questions available for immediate use, and 
urged a study for librarians of methods used 
in modern social work. 

After a brief discussion of this address, in 
which practical suggestions for definite plans 
of action were offered, Miss Strange, of the 
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Carnegie Library, Fittsburgh, 
esting paper upon “Advertising : 
by libraries.” Among her suggestions 
use of newspapers, public posters 
schools, annotated bulletins, free lists 
cial subjects exhibits She 
mended moving picture films of library activ 
ities, and of dramatization of go 
Discussion followed upon “How we ad\er- 
tise our libraries,” short five-minute talks by 
Miss Davis, of Chester Public Library; Mis 
Pennypacker, of Pheenixville, and Miss 
Skeele, of Lancaster, followed by general «1s 


were. 
notices m 


on spe 


cussion 

The afternoon session was a sj loene, 
a conference of librarians of colleges, normal 
schools and public schools for the purpose of 


organizing an educational section of the Key- 
stone State Library Association. In the gen 
eral discussion need of such an organization 
was considered, and a committce appoimted to 
draw up plans for some future method of 
procedure 

The evening session was presided over by 
Mr. John Thomson, of Philadelphia, honor 
ary president of the Association, who intro 
duced the subject of the session, “The work 
ingman and the library.” 

Mr. W. D. P. Bliss, of the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service, gave a very helpful 
address upon “What the library can do for 
the workingman.” 

Mr. W. F. Stevens, of Homestead, told of 
the use of the Homestead Library by the 
workingmen, mentioning the value of the 
work of the athletic clubs, night school, gym- 
nasium, billiard room, natatorium, orchestra, 
study clubs and lecture courses. 

The Saturday morning session was called 
to order by Mr. Marx, after which the re- 
port of the Nominating committee for offi 
cers for the ensuing year was read and ac 
cepted: president, Mr. Robert P. Bliss, Har- 
risburg; vice-president, Mr. C. W. Runkle, 
State College; secretary, Miss M. S. Skeele, 
Lancaster; treasurer, Mr. O. R. H. Thom 
son, Williamsport 

Mr. Peter Roberts, secretary of the Inter 
national committee of the Young Men's Chris 
tian Association, addressed the session upon 
“What can the libraries do to aid the foreign 
speaking people in America ” 

Miss Howard, of the Wylie Avenue 
Branch, Pittsburgh, told of the work of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for the for 
eigner, after which a discussion followed 
upon local work with foreigners by Miss 
Rathbone, of Wilkes-Barré; Mr. Stevens, of 
Homestead, and Mr. Wright, of Duquesne 

After an address by Mr. R. P. Bliss, of the’ 
Pennsylvania Free Library Commission, upon 
the new school code and its effect upon Penn- 
sylvania libraries, announcements were made 
of a trip to be taken through the picturesque 
scenery of the Delaware Water Gap, and the 


close d 


session 
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MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The 16th meeting of the Maine Library 
Association was held Nov. 18, I9to, at the 
Bates College Library, Lewiston, Maine, 
Vice-President Hartshorn in the chair. About 
35 were in attendance at the two sessions 
held in the morning and afternoon. The 


Maine Library Commission was represented 
by Prof. William H. Hartshorn, Litt.D., of 
Bates College, Mrs. Kate C. Estabrooke, of 
Orono, and Mrs. Lizzie Jewett-Butler, of 
Mechanic Falls. 

The following subjects were discussed in 
round-table conferences : Charging systems for 
small libraries; Branch libraries, especially 
among mill operatives; Disposal of books in 
houses where there are infectious diseases; 
Imposing fines for unnecessarily soiling books ; 
Binding in buckram; Call numbers in white 
ink on backs of books; Discipline, and Hours 
of opening. 

Prof. George T. Little, librarian of Bow- 
doin College, presented a tribute in mem- 
ory of Prof. Edward Winslow Hall, LL.D., 
late librarian of Colby College, and on mo- 
tion of Prof. Little the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


“The Maine Library Association, at this its first 
meeting since the death of its former president, Prof, 
Edward W. Hall, LL.D., desires to place on record 
its grateful appreciation of his life work. For over 
a generation he has been to the people of this state 
the exemplar of a learned and loyal librarian. By 
his counsel, by his experience, by his kindly sym- 
pathy, he has directly or indirectly aided every library 
represented His zeal, his ability and _ his 
fidelity to the special trust laid upon him have 
brought honor and good repute to all who follow 
his calling And to those bound to him by family 


ties, this brief expression of esteem for him and of 
sincere sorrow for them is mest respectfully ren- 
dered 


The recent meeting of the New England 
College Librarians was spoken of by Prof 
Little and Ralph K. Jones, librarian of the 
University of Maine. 

At the business meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected: president, Prof, William 
H. Hartshorn, Bates College: vice-president. 
John H. Winchester, Corinna Public Library; 
Mary H. Caswell, Waterville Public Library: 
secretary, Gerald G. Wilder, Bowdoin College 
Library; treasurer, Alice C. Furbish, Port- 
land Public Library. 

The treasurer’s report showed a halance 
of $60.52. 

Geratp G. Wixper, Secretary. 
ASSOCIATION 


NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY 


The sixth annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Library Association was held at 
Winston-Salem, Dec. 7-8, in the Winston 
High School auditorium. 

At the first session Wednesday afternoon 
the Association was extended a warm wel- 


ceme hv Colonel Garland FE. Webb, of the 
The 


library board reports of the officers 
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were followed by papers by Miss Minnie W. 
Leatherman, secretary of the North Carolina 
Library Commission, and Miss Cornelia 
Shaw, Davidson College. Miss Leatherman 
traced the progress of the library movement 
in North Carolina from 1900 to date, show- 
ing the remarkable growth of the past ten 
years. Miss Shaw told of the new Carnegie 
building at Davidson College, and something 
of the work being done there. After the ses- 
sion a visit was made to the Winston Car- 
negie Library. 

The second session was held Wednesday 
evening in the Memorial Hall Salem Acad- 
emy and College. Bishop Rondthaler in a 
few kindly words welcomed the visitors, and 
Prof. Collier Cobb, of the University of 
North Carolina, responded. 

In the president’s annual address, Dr. Louis 
R. Wilson, librarian of the University of 
North Carolina, told of the ways in which 
the libraries of the state could reach more 
people and give more efficient service. He 
laid special emphasis on work with children 
and schools, establishment of travelling li- 
braries, coSperation with teachers’ associa 
tions, and library extension. 

Dr. Edward Mims, of the University o/ 
North Carolina, was then introduced by Dr 
Wilson, and gave an inspiring address to the 
Association. He spoke of the necessity for 
social reforms; of the historic reason for the 
slow growth of public spirit in the South 
of the place and importance of the library 
in the community. The librarian should be 
an inspired priest or priestess in the temple 
of books. 

A reception to the librarians in the library 
of the college followed, and a very enjoyable 
hour was spent 

At the third session, held Thursday morn- 
ine, Hon. J. C. Buxton spoke with enthusiasm 
of the work that libraries are doing, and of 
the companionship of books. 

Mr. |. P. Breedlove, Trinity College, and 
Miss Annie F, Petty, State Normal School, 
led the discussion on “Aids in book selec- 
tion,” with papers on the comparative merits 
of the book-reviewing periodicals. Miss Min 
nie W. Leatherman and Mr. Ernest Cruik 
shank, Raleigh, discussed “Magazines, their 
purchase and use,” and gave very practical 
suggestions. They were followed by Prof 
Collier Cobb, who spoke on “Popularizing the 
library.” He laid stress on the importance of 
work with children. Miss Cora Dixon, Golds 
boro, and Miss Emma Jones, Raleigh, told 
“How the commission can aid the libraries,” 
with instances of its helpfulness in the past 
The state offices and their publications was 


discussed briefly by Dr. Wilson, and the 
morning session was ended 
The Association was the guest of the 


Winston United Daughters of the Confed 
eracy at a delightful luncheon. 
The afternoon session was opened with a 
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round table discussion of cataloging, with 
papers by Miss Carrie Broughton, Raleigh, 
and Miss Mary B. Palmer, Charlotte. Mrs. 
Mary Prather, Winston, spoke on “Work 
with children and schools,” and papers on 
the some subject by Miss Bettie D. Caldwell, 
Greensboro, and Mrs. E. C. Hovey, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., were read. 

The event of the afternoon was the paper 
by Mrs. G. F. Harper, on “Children’s 
books from the standpoint of ethics.” She 
made a piea for fewer and better books for 
children, and for wholesome, sane stories free 
from harrowing incidents. She made mention 
of excellent stories of ethical value which 
have charmed children of all times. 

The Nominating committee then made its 
report, and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, Mr. J. P. 
Breedlove, Trinity College, Durham; tst vice- 
president, Mrs. S. P. Cooper; 2d vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. E. P. Wharton, Greensboro; treas- 
urer, Miss Bertha Rosenthal, Raleizh; secre- 
tary, Miss Mary B. Palmer, Charlotte. 

Mary B. Pater, Secretary. 


OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 16th annual meeting of the Ohio Li- 
brary Association was held at Columbus, 
Oct. 10-13, 1910. 

An informal reception to the visiting mem- 
bers of the Asseciation was given at the Co 
lumbus Public Library, Monday evening, by 
the trustees and staff of the Columbus Public 
Library, assisted by Miss Mary FE. Downey, 
Ohio library organizer, and the staffs of the 
public school, the State and the Ohio State 
University libraries. 

The first business session was held Tuesday 
morning, in the auditorium of the Public 
Library. The president, Mr. John J. Pugh, 
called the meeting to order, and made a brief 
address. Miss Clatworthy gave an interest- 
ing account of the library conference held at 
Exeter, England, this summer. Miss Clat- 
worthy being one of the eight Americans 
who were guests of the conference. Mr. 
Galbreath, made a brief report of the A. L. A. 
conference held at Mackinac this summer. 

The reports of the secretary, treasurer and 
some of the committees were given and the 
Association adjourned. 

In the afternoon Mrs. A. P. Morris greeted 
the Association in the name of the Women’s 
Federated Clubs of the Southeast district, and 
Mrs. George Hopper, of the City Federation 
of women’s Clubs, made a brief address of 
welcome. 

Miss Boardman, of Columbus, chairman of 
the Committee on Women’s clubs, reported 
much and varied work done for and by the 
libraries in connection with women’s clubs 
throughout the state. 

Miss Nina K. Preston, of the Michigan 
Library Association, briefly addressed the As 
sociation. 
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Miss Mary E. Downey, Ohio library organ 
izer, reported the work done in her depart 
ment during the year. 113 towns had been 
visited in the interest of the library mov 
ment, and in 20 towns assistance in establis! 
ing libraries was given. New libraries had 
been started in eight towns; assistance in 
simplifying the registration and charging sy) 
tems was given in places where too much 
time was consumed in more complicate meth 
ods. Attendance at summer and long course 
training schools was encouraged, and as a 
result Ohio was represented at the Chautau 
qua Library School by 13 students, and the 
long course schools have 35 students from 
Ohio this year. During the year six district 
meetings were held, which were well at 
tended. The presence of members of library 
boards not only lent inspiration to the library 
workers, but also broadened their own con 
ception of library matters. The presence of 
principals and teachers has stimulated co 
eration between libraries and schools 

Miss Electra E. Doren presided over the 
session devoted to the small library, its work 
and experiences. Brief talks and papers, with 
informal discussion, were given on library 
organization, crowded shelves and the remedy, 
coéperation between school and_ library, 

vuunty library extension, “personal equation 
in work with children,” and the preservation 
of clippings and the best ways of preparing 
them for circulation 

In the evening Mr. W. D. Campbell | 
tured on “The public library as an art center.” 
and the latter part of the evening was de- 
voted to a social session 

Wednesday morning Mr. G. S. Marshall, 
mayor of Columbus, welcomed the Associa- 
tion to Columbus, and spoke on “The relation 
of the public library to the municipality from 
the point of view of the city official.” 

Dr. Rufus E. Miles, director of the Bu 
reau of Municipal Research of Cincinnati, 
spoke on “The relation of the public library 
to municipal research.” General mismanage 
ment of municipal affairs not in dispute, but 
the analysis as to cause and the remedy, are 
at the base of every municipal problem. | 
sential not only to have a good official in 
office, but also that the machinery of that off 
be efficient. Municipal research must er 
lighten the public as to the necessity of eff 
cient system. The public library can help in 
this work by maintenance of public lectures 
and discussion of municipal questions; by 
collections of special material: by gathering 
together photographs and lantern slides to be 
used as loan collections; municipal exhibits 
and by preservation of the records that dif 
ferent officials in Ohio towns take away with 
them when they leave office 

Mr. E. S. Martin, director of civic recrea 
tion in Columbus, gave a short talk on the 
work done among the children in the play 
grounds in Columbus 
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Wednesday afternoon Mr. A. D. Wilt, of 
Dayton, gave a short introductory address on 
“The public library as an adjunct to manu- 
facturing interests,” and then took charge of 
a symposium, in which was discussed the fol- 
lowing topics: Can the public libraries mate- 
rially increase the amount they are now ex- 
pending for technical works and publications ? 
Would collections of considerable size in the 
public libraries be of value enough to manu- 
facturers to warrant them in contributing to 
furnish them? The special libraries as an 
adjunct to the public library. Are there 
enough expensive publications which the pub- 
lic libraries of a single city cannot afford to 
buy with the help of the manufacturers to 
warrant some plan of coOperative purchase 
and circulation by a number of cities? 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Obkio Library Association 
heartily approves of the plans suggested by the 
Educational committee of the Dayton Chamber of 
Commerce, for the codperation of the manufacturers 
of Ohio through bosrds of trade and chambers of 
commerce and otherwise to secure larger supplies of 
technical works relative to our industries, both by 
larger taxation and by private contribution of the 
manufacturers, and pledge our coéperation in as 
effective a way as possible, and agree hereby to 
appoint a committee in this movement. 


Mr. Galbreath reported the establishment 
of a reference department in the Ohio State 
Library, to assist members of the legislature 
in their work. 

Mr. Robert H. Jeffrey, of the Jeffrey Man- 
ufacturing Company of Columbus, spoke on 
“The public library as an asset to the work- 
ing man.” The Cleveland and Columbus 
Public Libraries were used as examples of 
the work being done for the working man by 
the public library 

Wednesday evening Prof. A. S. Root, of 
Oberlin. lectured on “History of wood en- 
graving,” illustrated by stereopticon views. 
He was followed by Mr. Archer B. Hulbert, 
who made an address on “Historical fiction 
in the college curriculum.” 

Thursday morning Prof. Homer B. Wil 
liams, president of the Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, addressed the Association and the 
pupils of the Normal School, who had been 
invited to be present, on “Co peration be- 
tween the library and the school.” 

Mr. Williams stated that such recognition 
could be effected by recognition of the com- 
mon aim—the educated individual The 
characteristics of such an individual was 
knowledge of the experience of the race ac- 
quired through acquaintance with books 
through a love of books, and through famil 
iarity with the library itself. Codperation 
could also be effected by library training in 
normal schools and teachers’ institutes by 
sending the pupils in the schools to the library 
for help in their work, and by development 
of a taste for good reading. 
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A full and interesting report of the work 
done by the committee on Relation of library 
and school, prepared by Miss Straus, was 
read by Miss Metz. This was followed by 
an informal discussion on the work done for 
the schools in different libraries. 

Miss Burnite then took the chair, and 
opened the symposium of books for children 
with a paper prepared by Miss Mabel Haines, 
(New York), “On rhythm, poetry and child 
hood.” 

Dr. Hodges gave a talk about “the books 
I read when I was a boy.” 

Miss Ely (Dayton) told how she used Mrs 
Oliphant’s histories with older children. 

Miss Milliken (Cleveland) read a paper 
giving her experience in the use of early 
English novels with girls in the children’s 
room. 

Miss Burnite read a short paper on “Im- 
portance of the use of adult books in the 
children’s room.” 

A garden party was given on the Ohio 
State University campus by the Columbus 
Library Club to the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion on Thursday afternoon. At the close of 
the afternoon a business meeting was held on 
the campus. Mr. B. E. Stevenson, of the 
Committee on legislation, reported the pas 
sage of a bill in the legislature by which im- 
portant amendments were made to existing 
laws. Where a board of education appoints 
the board of trustees of a library. the trus- 
tees levy is to be mandatory, and the trustees 
by a two-thirds vote are to be permitted to 
retain in treasury any surplus, to be set 
aside as a building and repair fund. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Miss Linda M. Clatworthy of Dayton; 
vice-president, Miss Caroline Burnite of 
Cleveland ; 2d vice-president, Mr. S. J. Bran- 
denburg of Oxford: 3d vice-president, Miss 
Nana Newton of Pertsmouth: secretary, Miss 
Mary FE. Downey of Columbus; treasurer, 
Miss Mirpah Blair, of Columbus; chairman 
of the college section, Mr. R. B. Miller of 
Ohio Wesleyan University; secretary of col- 
lege section, Miss Alice Wing, of Ohio State 
University Library 

The conference closed with a lecture by 
Prof. S. H. Clark, of the University of Chi- 
cago, Thursday evening, in the auditorium 
of the Columbus Public Library. 

Beatrice M. Ketry, Secretary. 

RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Rhode Island Library Association held 
a winter meeting at Brown University on 
Nov. 28 and 29, 1910, with the librarian and 
staff of the John Hay Library acting as hosts. 
In honor of the recent dedication of this new 
library all the associations of southern New 
England were invited to share the sessions 
with us. 

The conference opened Monday evening 
with a meeting in Manning Hall at 8.15. Mr. 
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Brigham, as president, welcomed the mem 
bers of our own association and all visiting 
delegates. He then introduced Dean Meikle 
john, who spoke most pleasantly and cor- 
dially for the university 

Following him Mr. Koopman reviewed 
briefly and described somewhat in detail the 
plans of the building. He calied the atten- 
tion of those present particularly to the sys 
tem of indirect lighting, an experiment in 
which his library is a pioneer among our 
eastern libraries. 

The chief address of the evening was given 
by Mr. Charles M. Lamprey, professor of 
education in the Boston Normal School, on 
the subject “Developing the reading habit in 
children.” Mr. Lamprey has devoted much 
time and attention to this special subject and 
gave a most interesting and instructive talk, 
taking the question up from the viewpoint of 
the school and the home. He gave several 
most valuable suggestions which seemed ex- 
tremely practical for librarians to follow. 
Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, of the Providence 
Public Library, was allowed a few moments 
for a little discussion of Mr. Lamprey’s paper. 
She cited several striking illustrations of the 
reading done by children, choosing for ex- 
amples those who had come to her attention 
in her own library. 

After a few brief notices given by the 
president the meeting adjourned to the John 
Carter Brown Library, where a pleasant in- 
formal reception was given to the visiting 
delegates 

The sessions on Tuesday were somewhat 
interfered with because of stormy weather, 
but the attendance was good. The morning 
was given up to the inspection of the John 
Hay Library and to visiting various points 
of interest in Providence 

The conference was called together again 
by the president at 2 p.m. The question for 
discussion was “The inter-relationship of the 
libraries in the community.” Mr. William E 
Foster, of the Providence Public Library. 
gave the first paper, an introduction to the 
question. Mr. Clarence W. Ayer, of the 
Cambridge Public Library, spoke from the 
“Public libraries’ point of view,” emphasizing 
the inter-library loan system. Mr. William 
I. Fletcher, of the Amherst College Library, 
looking at the matter from the “College li- 
brary’s point of view,” suggested the use of 
the college, as a reference library, leaving the 
public library free as a lending library to the 
college and the community. 

Mr. Willis K. Stetson, of the Free Public 
Library, New Haven, in his remarks on “The 
college library and the community” took up 
the papers given by Mr. Fletcher and Mr 
Jewett at the Mackinac conference 

After a little general discussion the meet- 
ing adjourned with a vote of thanks to the 
college for its hospitality and to the speakers 
for their kindness in coming to us 

ELeanor Stark, Secretary. 


VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Library Association of Virginia held 
its regular meeting in connection with the 
Virginia Educational Conference Rich- 
mond on Nov. 25, 1910 

Che first meeting was held in the audito- 
rium of the John Marshall High School at 
11.30 o’clock on the morning of the 25th 
This was by far the most enthusiastic session 
in the history of the Association. The audi- 
torium was well filled, and the interest in the 
subjects discussed was evident. Ex-Governor 
Andrew Jackson Montague presided. The 
ex-governor, in introducing the first speaker 
of the morning, said that he hoped legislative 
action could be secured, through enlightened 
public sentiment, to give the Association a 
legal status. He remarked also that he had 
had the honor of seeing the establishment of 
the travelling libraries through a_ recom- 
mendation made by him to the legislature. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
J. D. Eggleston, Jr., was the first speaker on 
the program. Mr. Eggleston praised the 
good work of the travelling libraries, and 
showed the importance of the travelling li- 
brary preceding the permanent library. Su- 
perintendent Eggleston expressed the desire 
that a library organizer be secured at the 
next meeting of the legislature. Mr. W. M. 
Black, of Lynchburg, president of the Asso- 
ciation, was next introduced. He declared 
that the next great step in educational pro- 
gress in Virginia is the extension of the li- 
brary. He advocated the enlarging of the 
powers of the State Library Board so as to 
include a library organizer under its juris- 
diction. Mayor D. C. Richardson, of Rich- 
mond, closed the session with a few encour- 
aging words to the workers for better library 
conditions. 

The second and closing meeting of the As- 
sociation was held in the Virginia State Li- 
brary at 5.30 o'clock on the afternoon of the 
25th. This session was chiefly a business 

ssion. A resolution was passed asking the 
Times Dispatch to devote some of its space 
once a month to the work of the library 
movement in Virginia. The State Library 
force was asked to contribute to the material 
for publication, provided space could be se 
ured. It was also decided to ask for a col- 
umn in the Virginia Journal of Education, 
and further to seek space in papers through 
ut the state. The following officers were 
elected to serve for the coming year: presi- 
dent, W. M. Black, Lynchburg; vice-presi 
dent, Dr. J. C. Metcalf, Richmond College; 


ecretary, G. Carrington Moseley: treasurer, 
\. F. Lewis, both of the Virginia State .Li- 
rary. The executive committee was ap- 


pointed as follows: Mr. E. G. Swem, of Rich- 
mond; Mr. J. FE. Perkinson, of Danville, a 
member of the Norfolk Public Library staff, 
together with the four officers of the Associa 
tion. Grorce CARRINGTON Moseiry, Secretary. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Wisconsin State Library Association 
will hold its annual meeting in the children’s 
room of the Milwaukee Public Library on 
Washington’s birthday and the day follow- 
ing. 

This meeting is to be of especial interest, as 
it is the 20th annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The meetings are to be an afternoon 
session on the 22d, devoted to Civics, led by 
Mrs. Anna Garland Spencer. The Milwaukee 
Library Club have invited the Association to 
a banquet at the Normal School. Toasts on 
the “History of the Association” will be 
given. Miss Van Valkenburg will be the 
toastmistress. A special speaker will speak 
in the evening. 

The morning of the 23d the subject of the 
meeting will be “New aspects in library 
work.” 

A number of people prominent in the li- 
brary world will take part in the program. 

GaprRiELLA ACKLEY, Secretary. 


Library Clubs 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The Chicago Library Club met on the even- 
ing of Nov. 10, in the Assembly Hall of the 
Chicago Public Library. 

The topic of Reference work was discussed 
under the following headings: 

Some difficulties of reference work, Edward 
D. Tweedell, reference librarian John Crerar 
Library. 

A day in a corporation library, Annebelle 
Fraser, librarian Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Reference work in the normal school, 
Helene L. Dickey, librarian Chicago Normal 
School. 

Reference work in the political sciences, 
F. Sorenson, reference librarian Newberry 
Library. 

Children and reference work, Caroline L. 
Elliott, reference librarian Chicago Public 
Library. 

These short and interesting papers brightly 
touched upon the various problems of the 
reference department, suggested solutions for 
some, and pictured the different phases of the 
work of to-day. 

The attendance of 72 gave evidence that 
the theme was of more than general interest. 

Nine new members were received. 

On Thursday, Dec. 8, the members of the 
Chicago Library Club spent a delightful even- 
ing among book-plates, under the leadership 
of Chalmers Hadley, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, who in a charming 
talk touched upon the history, use, and design 
of book-plates, illustrating with examples 
from his own collection and Mr. Legler’s 
larger one; later several hundred plates 
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selected from these two collections and ar- 
ranged on the beok shelves in the Assembly 
Hall were examined at leisure. 

Following the talk, those present had the 
great pleasure of informally welcoming back 
to Chicago and to the club Mr. J. C. M. Han- 
son, associate director of the University of 
Chicago libraries, who became a member of 
the club at the beginning of its first year. 

The attendarce of about 100 was unusually 
large for a December meeting. 

Sixteen new members were received and 
the resignations of two accepted. 

Jesse M. Wooprorp, Secretary. 


MILWAUKEE LIBRARY CLUB 


The regular monthly meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Library Club was held in the chil- 
dren’s room of the Public Library on Monday 
evening, Dec. 5. 

The early part of the evening was given 
over to Mr. I. N. Mitchell, of the Milwaukee 
Normal School, who spoke on “Winter birds.” 
Mr. E. J. Ward, of the University of Wis- 
consin, then spoke on “The center of the 
centers.” Mr. Ward discussed the different 
phases of the work of the social centers and 
civic clubs, and showed how the library may 
be made the center of these centers. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 


The club issued (Nov., 1910) a Manual 
(16 p. D.) containing constitution, by-laws, 
and membership of the club, revised to date. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 


The first meeting for the season of the 
Pennsylvania Library Club, which was post- 
poned from Nov. 14, 1910, was held on Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 12, 1910, at the H. Joseph- 
ine Widener Branch of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Mr. Hedley. Upon 
motion the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting was omitted. A number of new 
members were admitted to full membership, 
after which Mr. Hedley introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
president of Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning, Philadelphia, who in a 
half hour talk gave the club some very valu- 
able information about the work being done 
by the college. It was very interesting to learn 
that the first Hebrew Bible printed here was 
from types of the famous firm of Binney and 
Robinson, also the first English translation 
of the Bible made by a Jewish scholar was 
made by Leeser in Philadelphia. Dr. Adler 
assumed, and very rightly too, that we are 
asked many questions relating to the Bible 
and Jewish history, and he said that while 
there is not much literature on the subject 
in English, the Jewish encyclopedia covers 
in a very fair way, Jewish literature, history, 
etc., so that any one can hardly fail to answer 
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intelligently questions relating to the Jewish 
people, it being on the whole fairly accurate, 
and containing a good bibliography. A very 
excellent history of the Jews by Graetz (an- 
other good help) was published in Philadel- 
phia. 

A special society devoted to the history of 
the Jews in America have also collected a 
great deal of material on this subject. Dr. 
Kayserling, of Vienna, and Henry F. Morais, 
of Philadelphia, have also contributed several 
publications. Dr, Adler spoke at length of 
the two Jewish Colleges in Philadelphia, the 
Gratz College, the work of which is con- 
ducted on much the same lines as the public 
schools, being a school of practical work, and 
there has recently been estabiished in Phila- 
delphia a college for the advancement of Jew- 
ish learning covering biblical and rabbinical 
subjects, also allied subjects in Syrian, Ara- 
bic and the Cognate languages. The Jewish 
Ouarterly Review, formerly published in Lon- 
don, having been taken over by the college, is 
now published in Philadelphia. 

Another book which Dr, Adler recom- 
mended highly is a dictionary of Moham- 
medanism, “Hughe’s Dictionary of Islam,” as 
there are about a million and a half Mo- 
hammedans in the Philippine Islands. It is 
a book of interest. 

After Dr. Adler’s very interesting and able 
address the meeting adjourned to the Art 
Gallery, where a delightful and informal re- 
ception was held and an opportunity given 
the members to meet Dr. Adler, 

Jean E. Grarren, Secretary. 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


The entering class this year was the largest 
enrolled since the organization of the school. 
It numbered 35, including three seniors. The 
students represented 20 colleges and univer- 
sities, and registered from Maine, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Colorado, as well as from Canada and 
China. Seven members of the class have had 
previous library experience, three extensive 
teaching experience and two experience in 
social settlement work. 

The school vear opened auspiciously with 
Miss Lutie F. Stearn’s inspirational talks on 
“Why a children’s librarian: the problem of 
the boy: the problem of the girl: some inter- 
esting phases of library work.” 

The first term’s work was confined chiefly 
to lectures on technical subjects and book se- 
lection by members of the regular faculty. 
In addition to the regular lectures Miss 
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Beulah Kennard, president of the Pittsburgh 
Playground Association, gave a series of lec- 
tures on “The social settlement: the problem 
of the girl, and the juvenile court.” These 
lectures are part of a course which are to ex- 
tend through the winter term to familiarize 
the students with the social work ot other 
institutions which ccGperate with public libra- 
ries. 

On Dee. 8 Mr. Charles F. F. Compbell, 
general secretary cf the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, gave an illustrated lec 
ture on the work with the blind. On Oct. 26 
Miss Jane Maude Campbell, the immigrant 
expert, gave two lectures on “The work with 
foreigners in the Passaic Public Library” and 
“The work of the Immigrant Commission.” 

The students have matriculated at the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh for a course in story 
telling and the selection of stories given by 
Effie L. Power, of the Carnegie Library. 
This course is open to teachers and others 
wishing instruction in story telling 

The regular practice work in the branches, 
home libraries and other library agencies was 
continued throughout the term. The school 
closed for the Christmas recess Dec. 20 

Francis J. Otcorr, Director. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Christmas recess will extend from 
Friday, Dec. 23, through Tuesday, Jan. 3, and 
the class are preparing to celebrate the com- 
ing holidays by a Christmas party, for which 
their invitations are out. 


GRADUATES 


Miss Margaret Forgeus, ‘06, has been ap- 
pointed as a cataloger in the Cornell Univer- 
sity Library. 

The Pennsylvania State College has insti- 
tuted a course, required of freshmen in the 
Liberal arts course, in the study of bibliog- 
raphy and reference books. Miss Martha 
Conner, ‘02, conducts the course, using Miss 
Kroeger’s “Guide to the study of reference 
books” as a text-hook 

The Alice B. Kroeger Memorial Fund is 
growing steadily, and it is hoped it will be 
materially increased by the proceeds of a lec- 
ture, to be given under the auspices of the 
alumnze, on Jan. 14, in the New Century 
Drawing Room, Philadelphia, by Seumas Mc 
Manus, author and lecturer on “Irish folk and 
fairy tales.” 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOO! 


That many former students of the school 
have followed the familiar injunction to have 
interests outside the walls of their own libra 
ries is shown by the following incomplete but 
representative list of recent publications: 

Flva L. Bascon (‘or), “Library work for 
college women,” in the Kappa Alpha Theta 
for May, 1910; Clara W. Hunt ('98), articles 
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on children’s reading in the Outlook for Nov. 
26 and the Ladies’ Home Journal for Dec. 
15; Katharine B. Judson ('06), “ Montana, land 
of sunshine,” Chicago, 1909, and “Myths and 
legends of the Northwest,” Chicago, 1910; 
Isadore G. Mudge (‘oo), joint compiler of 
“Thackeray dictionary,” London, 1910; Ed- 
mund L. Pearson’s (’04), “When my ship 
comes in” and “The flight,” in the Outlook 
for Oct. 1 and 22 (his “Old librarians’ al- 
manac,” the “Library and the librarian,” and 
his Boston Transcript articles are too well 
known to need special mention); and excel- 
lent articles on library work for women by 
Josephine A. Rathbone (’93), and Mary L. 
Robbins (’92) in “Vocations for the trained 
woman,”.published by the Woman's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston, roto. 

Among the articles first published in pro- 
fessional periodicals may be mentioned “What 
makes a novel immoral?” by Corinne Bacon 
(’03), first published in New York Libraries, 
October, 1909, and reprinted in the Minnesota 
Library Notes and News, the Publishers’ 
Weekly, the Wisconsin Library Bulletin and 
the Library World; and C. P. P. Vitz’s ('07) 
“Meeting the demand for a printed catalog,” 
reprinted from New York Libraries July, 
1910, by Library Work, and also issued as a 
separate by the H. W. Wilson Co. ° 

The last Bulletin of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America lists nine bibliographies, 
wholly or in part, by former students of the 
school. 

An informal Christmas entertainment, to 
which the faculty and the State Library staff 
members, whose work is closely related to 
the school, were invited was given by the 
senior and junior classes in the school lec- 
ture-room, on the evening of Dec. 12. An 
elaborately decorated Christmas tree, a great 
variety of simple but appropriate presents, 
and many obviously original presentation 
verses were prominent features. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Kaiser, Mr. John B., B.L.S., "to, assistant 
librarian, Texas State Library, was married 
Monday, Nov. 14, to Miss Gertrude Swift, 
at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Topping, Miss Elizabeth R., ‘00-10, has 
been appointed to take charge of the legisla- 
tive reference work and debate libraries for 
the Oregon Library Commission. 

Wright, Miss Rebecca W., B.L.S., ’05, has 
resigned her position as cataloger at the 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt., 
to accept the secretaryship of the Vermont 
Free Library Commission. F. K. Watter. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Since the last report the school has listened 
to a talk by Miss Winnie L. Taylor, formerly 
in charge of the library’s information desk, 
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on the “Suggestibility of books.” As a mem- 
ber for many years of the book committee of 
a library board, Miss Taylor has had much 
experience in selecting books, and in fitting 
them to the needs and wants of reader: 

On Dec. 6 Montrose J. Moses, of New 
York, spoke on “The publisher and the child’s 
book.” Through the kindness of Mr. G. A. 
Plimpton, of Ginn & Co., a large number of 
chap-books and early gift-books for children, 
including imprints of E. Newbery and Isaiah 
Thomas, were on hand as illustrations. 

A joint meeting of the Long Island «nd 
New York Library Clubs was held the even- 
ing of Dec. 8, in the art gallery of the library, 
the subject of the program being “The Christ- 
mas book-exhibit in libraries.” The exhibits, 
both of adults’ and children’s books were 
placed on the same floor in one of the school 
rooms, where the students assisted in answer- 
ing questions, etc. 

Fight students will remain in Brooklyn 
during the holidays, one of them acting as 
substitute in the hbrary. 

On the 2oth the director will entertain the 
class between term examinations, at a kaffee 
klatsch in the north classroom, preliminary 
to the vacation separation 


GRADUATES 


Miss Edyth Miller ('03) has been appointed 
head cataloger of the library of the Hispanic 
Society of America, New York. 

Miss Huestis (09) has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Lincoln Memorial College, 
near Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 

Miss Noyes (‘09) was married Dec. 3, at 
Oshkosh, Wis., to Mr. H. G. Barkhausen, of 
Green Bay. 

Mary W. Piumner, Director. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The following lectures have been given to 

date in Bibliography m: 

“Principles of bibliography, incunabula and 
the German booktrade,” and “German 
books, originals and translations, desirable 
for American public libraries,” by Dr 
Charles Kullmer 

“Literature of European history,” by Dr. 
Alexander C. Flick. 

“Literature of American history,” by Dr. 
Tanner. 

“Bibliography of political science,” by Pro- 
fessor Randell. 

“Selected bibliography of American history,” 
and “Brief bibliography of travel and pol- 
itics of the Nearer East,” by Professor 
Wrench. 

“Bibliography of sociology,” by Dr. Philip 
Parsons. 

ALUMNI NOTES 


Margaret B. Hawley, ’03, has resigned as 
librarian of the Potsdam Normal School to 
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become librarian of the Norwood branch of 
the Cincinnati Public Library. 

Laura Harris Durand, ‘oo, has resigned as 
assistant in the Attleborough ( Mass.) Public 
Library and accepted the position of refer 
ence librarian in the Cambridge ( Mass.) 
Public Library 

Laura Milligan, ’10, who has been reorgan- 
izing the high school library at Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., has accepted the position of as- 
sistant in the public library of Attleborough, 
Mass. Mary J. Srey, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRABY SCHOOL 


Miss Eugenia Allin, B.L.S., ’03, organizer 
of the Illinois Library Extension Commission, 
gave two lectures before the school on Nov 
21. The first was a comprehensive report of 
the work done and planned by our new com- 
mission, and the second was an informal ac- 
count of her experiences in the many small 
libraries she has visited. 

Miss M. E. Ahern, ’95-’06, editor of Public 
Libraries, lectured before the school on Nov. 
29 and 30. The subjects of her three lectures 
were: “The International Congresses at Brus- 
sels, 1910;” “American library journalism,” 
and “The librarian and the business world.” 
Students from the University courses in jour- 
nalism were in evidence at the second lecture. 

The Library Club, composed of students, 
faculty, and members of the University Li- 
brary staff, held its regular meeting on Dec. 
15, at the Kappa Alpha Theta House. As- 
sistant Professor Anna May Price told of her 
observations of and experiences in European 
libraries last summer. 

Recent social events of the school have in- 
cluded an informal party given to the juniors 
by the seniors on Sept. 26, a Hallowe’en party 
for the seniors given by the juniors on Nov 
1, an at-home on Nov. 20 by the Director and 
Mrs. Windsor, in honor of Miss Ahern, and 
a Library Club reception in the parlors of 
the Woman’s Building on the evening of Nov. 
19, at which the club had as guests President 
James and several of the University faculty 
who have recently given lectures on bibliog- 
raphy before the school. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Lucile A. Clinton, B.L.S., ’03, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Charleston (Ill.) Public Library, to become 
an assistant in one of the branches of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

Miss Nellie M. Robertson, ’07-’o8, has been 
appointed an assistant in the University of 
Illinois Library. 

Miss Lois Criswell, ‘o9-’10, has been ap- 
pointed substitute in the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Public Library. 

Miss Alice Mann, B.L.S., ’o3, until recently 
librarian of the Kewanne (Ill.) Public Li- 
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brary, was married on Oct. 26 to Mr. Charles 
H. Sheldon, of Kewanee 
Miss Carrie B. Sheldon, B.L.S., ’o6, until 
recently librarian of the Ottawa (Kan.) Pub 
lic Library, was married on Dec. 20 to M1 
Benjamin F. Bowers, of Ottawa. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


NEWS NOTES 


The cource of lectures in Children’s work 
was opened the first week in December by 
Miss Effie Power, first assistant, Children’s 
department of the Carnegie Library of Pitts 
burgh Mi Power gave five lectures on 


different types of children’s literature and 
one on instruction in library work and chil 


dren’s literature to the normal school stu 
dents 

In the course in Book selection a feat- 
ture is being introduced as an exneriment 


this year, namely, an occasional lecture on 
some group of authors, or of particular books, 
that are less well known to the average stu- 
dent than the standard authors on the one 
hand or the best sellers on the other, and vet 
are of real merit and usefulness in a public 
library. The first of these lectures was given 
Dec. 6 by Miss Bessie Sargeant Smith, libra- 
rian of the Carnegie West Branch. She re- 
viewed a group of presen-day novelists, both 
English and American, including such writers 
as Mrs. De la Pasture and Anne Sedgewick 
It is planned to present later in the year be- 
sides other groups of novelists, poets, essay- 
ists and dramatists 

On Saturday evening, Dec. 10, the class of 
1911 entertained informally in the rooms of 
the school for the faculty 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Jennie M. Flexner, ’o09, has been re- 
cently appointed to the position of classifier 
in the Free Public Library of Louisville, Ky 

Miss Eliza Townsend, ’os5, has resigned her 
position with the Towa State Commission to 
become superintendent of branch work and 
work with children in the Public Library of 
Spokane, Wash 

WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Beyond the changes announced in the last 
report, the routine work of the school has 
proceeded without interruption, excepting for 
the Thanksgiving recess from Wednesday, 
Nov. 23, to Saturday, Nov. 26. The courses 
in Alphabeting and Trade bibliography have 
heen completed, including the final examina- 
tions given in both, and the lectures on Pub- 
lishing houses were concluded with an ex- 
hibit prepared by the students on the repre- 
sentative work of the more important houses. 
In the course on Book selection the general 
introductory lectures on hook reviewing pe 
riodicals, annotations, ete, have thus far been 
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considered, also history, biography and travel. 
Several special lectures have been given in 
connection with this course, two by Dr. R. G. 
Thwaites, on “How history is written” and 
“Source material.” The students have in the 
Wisconsin Historical Library unusual oppor- 
tunity for the study of source material. Prof. 
D. C. Munro, of the History department of 
the University of Wisconsin, gave the lecture 
on the “Evaluation of books in European 
history.” In the cataloging course the stu- 
dents are now having the usual practice in 
ordering and using Library of Congress cards. 

Miss Ahern was the guest of the school on 
Dec. 7. At the request of the preceptor she 
spoke to the students en the history and 
work of the Library Bureau. She also gave 
an interesting talk on the Brussels Confer- 
ence and” European librarians at an informal 
reception given for her at the home of Miss 
Mary F. Carpenter. The students enjoyed 
their opportunity to meet Miss Ahern per- 
sonally, and found her visit one of help and 
inspiration. 

On Dec. 15 and 16 Miss Maude Van Buren, 
librarian of the Mankato (Minn.) Public 
Library, visited the school. She gave two 
most interesting and illuminating talks on 
some phases of her work; one on the Junior 
Civic League of Mankato, of which she is 
the director, another on the “Library as a 
social center.” Mr. and Mrs. Dudgeon enter- 
tained the faculty and students at their home 
in honor of Miss Van Buren. 

The Christmas recess extends from Dec. 
22 to Jan. 3. 


SCHOOL NOTES 


On Saturday evening, Nov. 5, the students, 
assisted by Prof. T. H. Dickinson, of the 
English department of the University of Wis- 
consin, gave a dramatic reading of Maeter- 
linck’s “Blue bird” at Miss Hazeltine’s home. 
So enjoyable did the evening prove that the 
students enthusiastically agreed to keep up 
these readings. After the Christmas recess 
“The piper,” by Josephine Preston Peabody, 
will be read 

Miss Hazeltine has been at home to faculty 
and students on Friday evenings of each week. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Miss Helen D. Carson, 1907, has accepted 
a position in the Order department of the 
University of Tllinois. 

Miss Lydia Kinsley, 1907, has been elected 
librarian of the Janesville (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary. After a summer in Europe she has 
heen doing indexing of some private medical 
libraries in Chicago, and will enter upon her 
new duties Dec. 1. 

Miss Grace Woodward, roto, has accepted 
a position as cataloger of the Norma! School 
Library, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Mary Emocene Hazettine, Preceptor. 
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Reviews 


Dana, John Cotton. Modern American li- 
brary economy as illustrated by the Newark 
(N. J.) Free Public Library, Part v, Sec- 
tion 1, The school department room. 
Woodstock, Vt., The Elm Tree Press, 1910 
18 p. O. 

The description of the School department 
room in the Newark Free Public Library 
commences on page 11 of this pamphlet. Very 
briefly it describes the organization and 
equipment of the room, and the various uses 
to which it has been put. 

The primary purpose of the room is to ap- 
proach the pupil by means of the teacher. 
The collections, therefore, are mainly for the 
teacher. They consist of the following di- 
visions: (a) the Teachers’ professional li- 
brary, made up of about 600 titles on peda- 
gogy, history of education, psychology, etc.; 
(b) Magazines for teachers; (c) text-books 
approved by the Board of Education of 
Newark, with other books suitable for com- 
parative study; (d) a model library for chil- 
dren, used chiefly as a tool in selecting 
school-room libraries; (e) a reference li- 
brary for children, for their use in the room; 
(f) a vertical file, containing clippings, etc., 
relating to Newark, mimeographed copies of 
single poems, examination questions which 
have been put to applicants for teaching po- 
sitions, and clippings relating to the public 
school curriculum; (g) specimens of min- 
erals and local woods to be loaned to teach- 
ers for class room work; (h) manufacturers’ 
exhibits, showing the processes of the pro- 
duction of certain commodities of commerce ; 
(i) large educational and decorative pictures, 
to be loaned to teachers for the period of a 
month; ‘and (j) exhibits of an educational 
character. 

For detailed information concerning the 
Teachers’ professional library, Magazines for 
teachers, the Model library for children, and 
Large educational and decorative pictures, the 
reader is referred to three pamphlets in the 
series which have not yet been issued. 

The usefulness of the school department 
room cannot for a moment be doubted by 
any one who reads this pamphlet, and if its 
publication leads to the establishment of such 
rooms in public libraries, it will have accom 
plished an extraordinarily useful result 

But the portion of this pamphlet which 
has the most lively interest is that which 
precedes the description of the school de- 
partment room. It is devoted to a discus- 
cussion of “The library’s limits in work with 
children.” 

In these pages Mr. Dana has thrown down 
the gauntlet to those who advocate the con- 
tinuance and extension of the public library's 
work with children along the lines now gen- 
erally accepted. But he has the reader at a 
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disadvantage because the pamphlets in the 
series, on a Model library for children, and 
on The Children’s department, have not yet 
been published. For this reason, as well as 
because the efficiency of the prevailing meth 
ods of library work with children has not yet 
been fully tested, the time has not arrived 
for a full discussicn of Mr. Dana’s arguments 
and conclusions. A summary of the discu 
sion, with brief comments, may, however, not 
be out of place 

The Newark library, says Mr. Dana, “has 
only one children’s room, that in the main 
building Each of the six branches has a 
few children’s books, but no special children’s 
department. The library has no expert story 
tellers and gives no story hours; organizes no 
boy’s clubs; puts out no home libraries; 
makes no elaborate bulletins; has no picture 
books for the young; and looks upon its one 
children’s room rather as a place in which 
to study typical child readers and the pop 
ularity and value of books offered to them, 
than as a school for teaching morals, man 
ners or the art of reading.” 

The specific reason for the adoption of 
this policy in Newark is that the funds avail- 
able, or which it would be justifiable to de 
vote to the library, would not enable the 
children’s rooms to reach directly more than 
a small fraction of the children of school age. 

Proceeding then to the general subject of 
library work with children, Mr. Dana, after 
arguments pro and con, concludes that the 
library is exceeding its proper functions when 
it attempts the training of children by direct 
means. This is because, (1) the library has 
its hands full in the performance of func- 
tions concerning the propriety of which there 
is no doubt, and (2) the school has an equip- 
ment and teaching force which will enable 
it to reach more children more effectively 
and economically than lies in the library’s 
power. The claim is not made that schools 
are now performing this function or that all 
teachers are equipped to perform it. But 
he believes that the library can so instruct 
the teacher that she will in the future ac- 
complish much more than would ever be 
possible for the library. Hence, the efforts 
of the school department should be concen- 
trated on the teachers, not only within the 
library, but in promoting the establishment 
of library courses of study in normal schools. 

That school department rooms and library 
normal courses should be multiplied will be 
admitted without reference to the previous 
argument, but there are many who will deny 
that children’s rooms, except for laboratory 
purposes, should be abolished. It is to be 
hoped that some one, well equipped by train- 
ing and experience, will, in the interest of 
genuine library advancement, take up the 
cauntlet, and give adequate expression to ar- 
guments which lead to a different conclusion 
from that reached by Mr. Dana. Has he, for 
instance, 2ivcn proper credit to library work 
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with children in bringing to the attention of 
educators the necessity for just such work, 
by whatever agency performed? If this were 
its only purpose, has the time arrived when 
the work can be turned over to other hands? 
Has sufficient importance been given to the 
fact that the use of libraries by children is 
entirely voluntary? Are they not responding, 
when they throng our libraries, to a stimulus 
which cannot be supplied by formal teaching? 

I put the question to a school teacher of 
many years’ experience, in the following 
form: Teachers are not now trained in meth- 
ods of library work. Ought they not to be 
so trained, in order that they may, in school 
hours, develop in children the desire to visit 
the library? Would not the present elaborate 
children’s rooms, picture bulletins, the story 
hour, etc., then be unnecessary? Her answer 
was that the teacher could hope to do little 
more than get the child to the library; that 
the library habit would not be formed unless 
there was something besides the books to 
hold the child, and that the pleasant adjuncts 
of children’s rooms would always be neces 
sary to continue the work which the teacher 
begins. 

Is this teacher right when she says that 
Mr. Dana, by limiting the work of children’s 
rooms, would destroy an agency of codpera- 
tion with the schools quite as important as 
the school department room? What pro 
vision, in Mr. Dana’s plan, is made for chil 
dren over 14 years of age who no longer at 
tend school? Can the efficiency of children’s 
rooms be justified or condemned by statistics ? 
Of how much importance is it that children 
carry books home to adults who otherwise 
would not read? 

These are some questions of which a dis 
cussion would be welcome Mr. Dana's 
thoughtful pamphlet should stimulate such a 
discussion, much to the advantage of the 
library profession. Frepertck C. Hicks 


LamsBerton, John Porter, comp. Supplement 
to a list of serials in the principal libraries 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity. Bulletin 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia, no. o 
Phil., 1910. 8+88 p. Q. cl. 

The main list to which the above is a sup 
plement was published in roo8 and listed 
some 12,000 periodicals found in 25 librar: 
down to September, 1907. The aim of ti 
first supplement 1s threefold: (1) to list the 
periodicals of two additional libraries, «e., 
the Divinity School of the Protestant Epis 
copal Church and the Wistar Institute of 
Anatomy and Biology; (2) to supply certain 
important omissions in the main list, espe 
cially 18th century periodicals and news- 
papers, and (3) to record additions to the 
collection of the libraries included in the main 
list. These various new entries are estimated 
at rooo, which makes the total number of pe 
riodicals recorded in the two lists about 13,- 
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ooo. In arrangement, rules of entry, form of 
printing, etc., the supplement follows the 
main work. 

As a revelation of the richness of Philadel- 
phia libraries in periodical literature the work 
is admirable, although some gaps are natur- 
ally reveaied. In common with the libraries 
of other large cities, the Philadelphia libra- 
ries seem so far to have neglected the collect- 
ing of general college and alumni periodicals, 
such as the Cornell Magazine, the Michigan 
Alumeus, the Yale Alumni Weekly, etc., a 
class of periodicals which is not constantly 
referred to, but which possesses a distinct 
reference value for certain topics. Some 
minor faults of form and some inconsistencies 
should be noted. While the rule of entering 
all periedicals under the first word of a title 
not an article has been followed consistently, 
the editors have made the mistake of retain- 
ing the article in certain cases, e.g., The Dial, 
The Indeperdent, The Nation, Le Théatre, 
etc., thus throwing the main word by which 
the title is alphabeted out of its proper align- 
ment and making it possible for some one 
who is consulting the list in a hurry to miss 
such a title. There is some inconsistency, too, 
in the inclusion of certain publications which 
appear at regular intervals without being pe- 
riodicals in the ordinary sense of the word, 
e.g., Who’s Who, Who's Who in America, 
and Qui étes-vous are all included, but no 
mention is made of the similar publication, 
Wer ist’s, either in the main list or the sup- 
plement, although it is known to the re- 
viewer that a set of this annual is to be found 
in at least one of the codperating libraries, 
and probably in several. 

The publication of a supplement within so 
short a time after the issue of the main list 
is creditable to the Philadelphia libraries and 
to their appreciation of the importance of 
listing the periodical resources of a region. 
In this respect Philadelphia is distinctly in 
advance of the other large cities of the coun- 
try. The New York list of 1887 is long out 
of date and the projected new edition is not 
yet completed, while the Boston list (1897) is 
also out of date and lists only periodicals 
regularly received, without making any at- 
tempt to record sets. This latter statement is 
true also of the Washington list (1901). The 
admirable Chicago list (1001, supplement 
1905, new supplement announced for 1910) 
comes nearest to the Philadelphia list. The 
importance of these regional union lists, 
not only in local reference work, but also as 
a help to inter-library loans, cannot he over- 
estimated. I. G. Munece. 


Note. — The above reviews were furnished 
by the reviewers at the request of the Jour- 
NAL. While it is customary for the JourNAL 
to select reviewers for the professional liter- 
ature noted in this department, unsolicited 
reviews are also welcome for consideration. 
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PERIODICALS 

Public Libraries, December, contains “What 
are special libraries?” by Louise B. Krause; 
“Studebaker library and its work,” by Eliza- 
beth Abbott; “How to increase the culture 
reading of college students,” by Mrs. Ida A. 
Kidder, and several other brief articles. The 
account of the work of the Studebaker li- 
brary and its work is of particular interest 

Special Libraries, November, contains “The 
Studebaker library and its work,” by Eliza- 
beth Abbott; “Codperation of manufacturers 
and public libraries,” by A. D. Wilt; “Public 
utility references,” by G. W. Lee. The first 
article also is printed in Public Libraries for 
December. 

Vermont Library Commission Bulletin, 
December, 1910, contains an article on “Selec- 
tion of fiction,” by Mrs. Belle H. Johnson. 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for No- 
vember, 1910, reports on the international 
congress of bibliography and of librarians at 
Brussels, and prints two ministerial orders 
regarding Prussian libraries, regulating in- 
ter-library loans and the collecting of library 
fees in the royal and the university libraries. 
Summaries of the annual reports of the City 
Library in Elberfeld, the University Library 
in Vienna, the Royal Library in Copenhagen, 
and the Royal Library in the Hague are also 
given, as well as a description of the new 
building of the University Library in Utrecht, 
erected 1905-09 at a cost of 255,000 fl. (F. W.) 


Borsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buchhandel, 
Oct. 15, 1910, has an article by Dr. Fiirsten- 
werth on “Making the public libraries of Ger- 
many useful to youth.” The author finds that 
while ‘time is past when the “appearance of a 
reader in one of the old city libraries was an 
unpleasant occurrence” to the authorities, 
there is yet much room for improvement, and 
he suggests that the bookseller might exert a 
good influence in this direction. 

—— Oct. 18, 1910, has a summary of an 
article by Daniel Moret, in Revue d'histoire 
littéraire de la France, on the lessons to be 
drawn from 500 catalogs of French private 
libraries between 1750 and 1780, examined by 
the author. Bayle’s “Dictionnaire” (see p 
15) is represented most often (in 288 of the 
libraries), Buffon next (202), then Voltaire. 
The number of novels is small — 392; that of 
periodicals and newspapers is 50,000 vol- 
umes. (F. W.) 

Revue critique des livres nouveaux, Octo- 
ber, 1910, notes particularly many new books 
on Rousseau, 10 being reviewed, biographies, 
critical works, and an iconography. 


Revue des Bibliotheques for July-Septem- 
ber contains the continuation of Seymour 
de Ricci’s “Summary inventory of the manu- 
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scripts of the Plantin Museum, at Antwerp,” 
a catalog of works on aerostation and avia- 
tion in the library of the University of Paris, 
by Albert Maire, and the conclusion of the 
summary of the manuscript in the Chatre de 
Cangé collection in the National Library, 
Paris, by M. Prévost. 

Bollettino delle Biblioteche Popolari for 
Oct. 31, 1910, contains the preliminary an 
nouncement of the Lombard conference of 
popular libraries and popular universities, to 
be held at Milan Nov. 13-14; also Part 1 of 
the catalog of the Magistrates’ Library of th: 
province of Reggio Calabria 


Nov. 15, 1910, has the greater part of 
its contents given up to the report of the 
congress of popular libraries for the section 
around Venice, held at Vicenza on Oct. 30, 
1910. There is also a continuation of the 
catalog of the Magistrates’ Library of the 
province of Reggio Calabria 


De Boekzaal, March, 1910, contains an ar- 
ticle on the relation that should exist be- 
tween public libraries and municipal govern- 
ments. This topic was chosen for discussion 
by the Society for Public Libraries in the 
Netherlands at its annual meeting in April, 
1910. For this purpose three of its members 
were requested to prepare their views and in- 
vestigations, and these reports are herewith 
printed so that all members may be acquainted 
with the question when it is presented at the 
annual meeting. The first preliminary re- 
port, written by Prof. Molengraff, of Utrecht 
University, discusses very fully why public 
libraries should be supported by the munici- 
palities instead of by private organizations 
and funds. The second report is that of Mr. 
G. Van Rijn, the librarian of the Municipal 
Public Library of Rotterdam; and in the 
third report, by Dr. J. Th. de Visser, Mem- 
ber of the Second Chamber, the author 
states very clearly the reasons why he thinks 
that public libraries should be aided by the 
national government. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Chicago (Jll.) P. L. At the November 
meeting of the directors of the library the 
librarian, Mr. Legler, was authorized to pur- 
chase 4000 books for the open-shelf depart- 
ment and to prepare lists for the new reading 
branches to be opened. 


Cincinnati (O.) P. L. (Rpt. — year ending 
June 30, 1909. This report was issued in 
toro.) Added 32,749 v., 4820 pm.; total 364, 
5905 v., 60,086 pm. Of the volumes added dur- 
ing the year 29,225 were acquired by purchase 
and 2121 by gift and 1249 by bindings. Is- 
sued, home use 1,383,825 (473,484 from cent. 
lib., 702,516 from branches, 112,480 from de- 
livery stations, 33,420 from travelling and 
schools libs.). Pictures issued 1,383,825. To- 


tal no. of registered book borrowers from the 
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organization of the lib. in 1867 to close of 
year 308,485. During this period 235,575 mem- 


berships terminated, leaving on June 30, 19009, 


72,910 Expenses $162,580.59 (branch libs 
and delivery stations $34,508.07, building re- 
pairs $2295 OF, printing and stationery 


$3151.26). 


One smal! branch was added to the system 


during the year. The immediate supervision 
of branches, stations and travelling libraries 
was brought under the charge of a chief 
branch librarian 


The science room or useful arts room has 
continued to prove its value usefulness 
The circulation from it increased nearly 11 
per cent. over the preceding The h- 
brary’s circulation of lantern slides was large, 
running into the hundreds a day during the 
season of lectures and indoor entertainments 
The stereoscope collection now numbers about 
10,000. “Many stereoscopic photograph ere 
bought, and these circulate in lots of so, with 
or without a stereoscope. This large picture 
reading has doubtless had an effect in increas- 
ing the call for books on history and travel 

Books in raised type for the blind were cir 
culated to the number of 92. These books are 
now carried through the mail without charge 
under provision of the new law 

The library has now 13 branches 


and 


vear 


ind 28 de 


livery stations. Reports from all depart 
ments are included, and show effective and 
progressive work 

Eau Claire (Wis.) P. L. Rpt year end 


Added, by purchase 942, 
Volumes issued 
New registration 
Receipts 
(books $760.95, 


ing June 30, 1910.) 
by gift 154; total 19,255 
55.559: pictures loaned 3308 
total no. registered 
$5766.07: expenses $5766.07 


periodicals $256.96) Sunday attendance 
numbered 1498 
Evanston (1ll.) P. (37th rpt.— year 


1910.) Added 2666; total 46,007. Member- 
ship 8843 

The Medical section contains 552 volumes, 
the duplicate rental collection has 107 vol- 
umes. In the Coe music collection there are 
1207 volumes, 209 pieces, 485 rolls. This 
collection is housed in a room on the mezza 
nine floor. A Weber pianola-piano affords 
opportunity for trying either the piano scores 
or the pianola rolls, which in large part du- 
plicate the music of the collection 

The library has five deposit stations 


Greensboro (N. C.) P. L. In the North 
Carolina Library Bulletin (Sept.-Dec.) a his 
tory of the growth of the library is given. In 
February, 1902, it started with 1490 books, 32 
periodicals and 3 daily papers. From oceupy- 
ing three rooms granted by the city aldermen 
the library’s present home is a $30,000 Car 
negie building. It now owns 5773 books and 
0375 pamphlets; it receives by gift and pur 
chase 136 periodicals and 9 daily paper It 
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has the use of 21 loan collections (1484 v.), 
including bound volumes of the Greensboro 
papers for reference use, and the Audubon 
Library for circulation 

From 75 to 90 per cent. of all the number 
of books circulated are fiction, and next in 
popularity are books on North Carolina his- 
tory, these being used nearly twice as much 
as those of any other class. 


Jackson (Mich.) P. L. (25th rpt.— year 
ending June 30, 1910.) Added 1168; total 
33,092. Issued, home use 88,045 (79.5 per 
cent. fiction). New registration 1919; total 
registered readers 5165. 

The total number of borrowers is slightly 
smaller than it was a year ago, because the 
time limit an the large number of cards that 
were issued at the time of the opening of the 
ew building expired this year. The daily 
however, are showing an increas- 
ing number of borrowers even over those of 
a year ago. The total circulation of books 
was some 4500 volumes less than that of the 
previous year, a decrease of 48 per cent. 
This is partly due to the fact that the library 
was able to buy only a little over half as 
many new books as it bought last year. It 
is hoped to increase the shelving facilities in 
the main library. The completion of the 
library auditorium is now well under way, 
and it is going to be a most attractive room. 


Long Beach (Cal.) P. L. (Rpt.—year 
ending July 1, 1910; in Long Beach auditor’s 
arnual report for fiscal year ending June 30, 
Added 3285; total 18,373. New regis- 
1708 
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New Brunswick (N. J.) F. P. L. (Rpt.— 
Apr. 1-Dec. 31, 1909.) Added 973; circulated 
62,660 Membership cards issued 435. 

The duplicate collection is now recognized 
as a branch of the library and is accomplish- 
ing the double purpose for which it was es- 
tablished. The library has been designated 
as a depository for government documents 
and a mass of material has been received. 


Norwich Ct. Otis L. (Rpt. — year ending 
Aug. 31, 1910.) Added 2143; total 30,423. 
Issued, home use 113,085 (adult fict. 69,126). 
New book borrowers 1564. Total registra- 
tion since June 1, 1893, 21,924. Reccipts 
$8460.84: expenses $8400.23 (periodicals 
$245.31. lighting $285.13, salaries $3097.40, fur- 
niture $229.97) 

There is continued increase in the issue of 
juvenile books. There was a decrease of 
1313 volumes in the issue of books in foreign 
languages. The library is now attempting 
to supply books in six different foreign lan- 
guages, viz.: French, German, Yiddish, Po- 
lish, Italian and Spanish. 


(Cal.) P. L. (20th annual rpt.; 
summary.) Receipts $0306.67. 
$6667.90 Volumes 17,710. 


6849, amounting to 68 per 
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cent, of total population. Circulation 82,972 
(fict. 56 per cent.) 

New features are: (1) vacation privilege 
of more than one 30-day book on a card; (2) 
the shelving of novels on the same subject, 
as Religious novels, near the new _ books, 
changing the group from time to time; (3) 
a loan collection, to be drawn in addition to 
books from the library proper. 

The library continues its policy of complet- 
ing periodical sets as fast as possible. It now 
contains 65 partial and 12 complete files. “Po- 
mona has the only public library of any size 
within a radius of 25 miles. Our reference 
serves not this city only, but also many of the 
neighboring towns. Thus the library is a 
lodestone, drawing people to the city. Most 
of these outsiders do some trading while here. 
The advantages accruing to our merchants 
from an attractive and efficient library are 
manifest. The rooms are, however, far too 
small. We have neither shelves for our 
books nor seats for our patrons. Unless the 
library may expand it must lose in useful- 
ness.” 

(32d rpt.— 

Issued, 
schools, 
Receipts 

(books 
$3191.78, 


Providence (R. 1.) P. L. 
19090.) Added 8341; total 144,695. 
home use 199, 950 (1788 sent to 
clubs, etc.). Cards issued gorz2. 
$51,044.53; expenses $48,006.37 
$5081.20, binding and periodicals 


pay-roll and building force $6390.34). 
The foreign department issued 10,839 vol- 


umes. There were 20 exhibits held in the 
lecture room, 15 of which were from the Li- 
brary Art Club. The library is in great need 
of a stereopticon of its own. From the chil- 
dren’s department 51,591 volumes were issued, 
of which 36,133 were works of fiction. 

The use of books for the blind shows a 
striking increase, whereas the number of vol- 
umes in the collection for the bind has un- 
fortunately not been increased. 

Record of the special collections shows that 
the industrial library has a total stock of 9580 
volumes, the music library 2781 volumes, the 
art library 4722 volumes. The circulation of 
the Sprague House Branch, which has now 
completed the third vear of its history, was 
16,048. The North End delivery branch, al- 
though really not yet a branch library, issued 
8361 books during the year. The need of an 
extension to the main library building is 
emphasized. 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. L. In the library’s 
Monthly Bulletin, December, toro, is given 
the first of a series of lists of favorite books. 
Each list in the series will represent the 
choice of a different person. 


—and Public Recreation Commission. In 
the proposed reorganization of the Public 
Recreation Commission of St. Louis, with 
extension of its powers, it is planned to 
have several city departments, of which 
the Public Library will be one, repre- 
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sented on the commission. The librarian 
has been appointed by the mayor on a com- 
mittee to draft necessary legislation to this 
end. 


WasuHincton (D. C.) Pusric Lrprary. The 
work of the public library with the children 
of Washington. Wash., Public Lib., 1910 
12 p. T. 

This littlhe pamphlet illustrates well the 
possibility of the development of a splendid 
cooperation with settlements, playgrounds, 
schools and other institutions, in using them 
to serve as distributing agents for the li- 
brary’s books. A novel feature in the fight 
against “nickel novels” is the bookstore, sup 
ported by private funds, which sells good 
books at a nominal price to the children of 
poor neighborhoods. Although still an ex 
periment, the library reports it worthy of 
further trial. 

The list of books for grades, printed in 
convenient form, are worthy to be used as 
standards. C. W. Hunt. 

FOREIGN 


Aberdeen (Scotland) P. L. At the request 
of the Aberdeen Public Library Committee a 
special report on “Open access in public li- 
brary work” was prepared and presented to 
the committee. 26 p. D. Aberdeen, 1910. 

Advantages and disadvantages of open ac- 
cess are considered in this report. Statistics 
from the latest “Libraries year book” are 
given, which lists 59 libraries that have free 
access. In conclusion, the report states that 
there are altcgether about 650 public libra- 
ries, properly so-called, in most of which in- 
dicators of a simple kind are in use. The 
librarian states that from what he has seen 
of such other libraries throughout England 
and Scotland that in certain of them at least 
something of the open access method would 
be preferable to present arrangements 


Berlin. Children’s reading room. The first 
children’s reading room in Berlin, says the 
Borsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buchhandel 
(Nov. 2, 1910), has been opened by the 
“Volksbund” founded by Otto von Leixner 
“The rush of children has shown how great 
the need is of such institutions.” 


Bodleian L. The library issued during the 
year 1910 a brief “Appendix to the Staff Kal- 
endar and supplement to the Stoff-kalendar 
for 1910.” Oxford, Hart, 31 p. Fr. 


Stockholm. Royal L. Dr. Gustav Schlegel 
Berghman, a Swedish physician recently de- 
ceased, left his highly important collection of 
Elzeviers (2273 works in 2377 volumes), as 
well as about 100,000 crowns in money, to 
the Royal Library of Stockholm. His cata- 
log of the collection is to be published by the 
library. 
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BrInpInGs, PRESERVATION oF. H. Schroeder 
notes in Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buch- 
handel, Oct. 7, 1910, that strong light has a 


more destructive effect on leather bindings 
than heat. He suggests blue or green glass 
in the doors of book-cases, or a coating of 


zapon-lacquer for the leather, th 
solution leaving the color of the 
changed. This would at least 1 
terious effect of light, says 


is celluloid 
leather un- 
ssen the dele- 


hich all 


is 


‘we can hope for, since he fight against 
rapid tanning, aniline dyes and sulphuric 
acid will have but little result.” F. W.) 


Book BInpER. (Described in the Official Ga 
zette of the United States Patent Office, 
Dec. 6, 1910. 161: 155-156.) Il 


Fighteen claims are allowed for this book 
binder 


Book-BuyINnG. Jeffers, Le Roy. List of edi- 
tions selected for economy in book-buying 
A. L. A. Pub. Bd., 1910. 23 p. D. 

This list includes popular titles which are 
published in more than one edition. It aims 
to indicate low-priced editions in publisher's 
covers that are generally suitable in type and 
paper for library list. ‘The collected works 
of an author are given when there is a choice 
of editions, and when all the volumes are ts 
sued by the same publisher at a uniform price 
per volume and are sold separately.” 


Daccett, Mabel Potter. The library part in 
making Americans. (The Delineator, Jan 
vary, 1911. 77: 17-18.) 

Refers particularly to the public libraries 


of Newark, N. J.. New York City, Ilagers- 
town, Md., and Grand Rapids, Mich. Jour 
nalistic in style and inaccurate as to facts 


Dana, J. C. Modern American library econ 
omy as illustrated by the Newark (N. J.) 
Free Public Library. pt. v: The school 
department; sect. 3, The picture collection 
by J.C. Dana. 27 p. (ser. p. 367-391) D 
Tt. 1910. 

Mian, Carl H. Rural extension of public 
libraries. (In the Public Officials Maga 


zine, November, 1910. 2 

Deals especially with the situation in In 
diana, and defines the extension of the ser- 
vice of the town library into the surrounding 
country districts, for which, of course, the 
rural districts contribute their proportion of 
the expense in the form of taxation 


1156-1161.) 


NEWSPAPER HOLDER. (Described in the Of 
ficial Gazeite of the United States Patent 
Office, Dec. 6, 1910. 161: 12.) 
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Librarians 


Barnes, Mrs. Clara P., for 15 years libra- 
rian of Gilbert M. Simmons Library of Ken- 
osha, Wis., has resigned her position to re- 
tire from library work. Miss Cora Frantz, 
who has been Mrs, Barnes’s first assistant for 
several years, has been appointed acting libra 
rian until the annual meeting in June 


Duptey, Charles R., will not continue as 
librarian of the Denver Public Library after 
Feb. 7, on which date his term expires. Mr 
Dudley became librarian in 1899, when it was 
organized through the consolidation of the old 
City Library and the Public Library of Den 
ver. Mr. Dudley has given 24 years of devoted 
service to the Denver Public Library. He 
has served as president of the Colorado Li- 
brary Association, chairman of the Colorado 
State Board of Library Commissioners, as 
vice-president of the American Library As- 
sociation, and has served the Association in 
other capacities as a member of various com- 
mittees 


Haptey, Chalmers, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, will succeed Mr. 
Dudley as librarian of the Denver Public 
Library. Mr. Hadley has had varied library 
experience and has won distinction in several 
fields. In 1896 he graduated from Earlham 
College, and for six years was connected with 
journalism in Indianapolis and Philadelphia. 
In 1904 he entered the Indiana State Library, 
and studied at the New York State Library 
School 1905-6. In 1906 he became secretary 
and state organizer for the Indiana Library 
Commission and held this position for three 
years. Mr. Hadley was president of the 
League of Library Commissions 1906-07, and 
contributed able service to commission work, 
especially as chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed to draw up a model library commis 
sion law, copies of which were distributed in 
different states and used as a model for com- 
mission laws; also, as chairman of the com 
mittee appointed to investigate and improve 


library facilities in United States peniten- 
tiaries. 
In 1909, with the establishment of head- 


quarters in Chicago, Mr. Hadley was placed 
in charge as secretary of the Association, and 
in addition to this important and arduous 
pest he has served as secretary of the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board, as president of the A. L. A 
professional training section, and has repre- 
sented the A. L. A. at numerous meetings of 
state and other library organizations 


Prummer, Miss Mary Wright, in her new 
book, “Stories from the chronicles of the 
Cid,” published by Henry Holt & Company 
(1910), adds another welcome title for the 
children’s list, to which she has already con- 
tributed her “Roy and Ray in Mexico” and 
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“Roy and Ray in Canada.” The legends of 
the Spanish hero are written chiefly with the 
purpose of giving to American children the 
conception of the Cid as he is known and 
loved by most Spanish children. The little 
volume is generously illustrated and appro- 
priately dedicated “to the boys who use the 


children’s room of Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary.” 
Warp, Gilbert O. (Pratt, ’08), has been 


appointed supervisor of work in the high 
school libraries of Cleveland. 


Cataloging and Classification 


CATALOGING. Manuscripts. Delisle, Léo- 
pold. Instructions pour la rédaction d’un 
catalogue de manuscrits et pour la rédac- 
tion d’un inventaire incunables con- 
servés dans les bibliothéques publiques de 

Paris, Champion. 98 p. D. pap. 


Ontario Lrerary Association. selected 
list of books published during the latter 
part of the year 1909, which are recom- 
mended by the Ontario Library Associa- 
tion for purchase by the public libraries of 
this province, January, 1910. Ont. Dept. of 
Educ., 1910. 12 p. D. 

Published quarterly. The names of pub- 
lishers and retail prices are included, so that 
any bookseller can order them. 


des 


France. 


—— Same. v. IXx., pt. 2, July, 1910. 12 p. O. 
Contains also a short bibliography of rep- 
resentative Canadian fiction (English). 


Bibliograpby 


ARGENTINE Repusiic. Hirst, W. A. Argen- 
tina; with an introd. by Martin Hume; 
with a map and 64 illustrations. N. Y., 
Scribner, [imported,] 1910. 38+4-308 p. pls. 
8°, (South American ser.; ed. by Martin 
Hume.) $3 net. 

Bibliography (8 p.). 

Avcustine, St. Simpson, Rev. W. J. Spar- 
row. St. Augustine and African church 
divisions. N. Y., Longmans, Green, 1910. 
154 p. D. cl, $1.25 net. 

Page references. 


Bible for home and school; ed. by 
The book of the proph- 
N. Y., 


Shailer Mathews. 
ecies of Isaiah by J. Edg. McFadyen 
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Macmillan, 1910. c. 13+423 p. map, S. cl., 

go c. net 

Bibliography (2 p.). 


Brate. Barnes, Rev. C. R., ed. 
Bible encyclopedia: biographical, geograph- 
ical, historical, and doctrinal; il. by nearly 

etc. 2 V. 

1910 


The people's 


400 engravings, charts, 
Chic., People’s 


c. il. pls. 8°, $o. 
Bibliography (5 p.). 


maps, 
Publication Society, 


Brince (card game). Dalton, W. Bridge 
and auction bridge. N. Y., Stokes, [1910.] 
c. 363 p. il, D. cl., $1.20 net 
Bibliography (4 p.).. 

Burns, Robert. Carlyle, T. An 
jurns; with selected poems by Burns; 
with introd. and notes, by Julian W. Aber- 
nethy. N. Y., C. E. Merrill Co., [1910.] 
c. 133 p. pors. 16°, (Merrill's English 
texts.) cl., 25 c. 

Bibliography (2 p.). 


essay on 


ed., 


Catueprats (France). Rose, E. W. Cathe- 
rals and cloisters of the Isl¢ de France 
(including Bourges, Troyes, Reims and 
with il. from original photographs 
Hunt Francis. In 2 v. N. Y,, 
1910. 19+392; 124465 p. O. 


Rouen); 


net, boxed. 
Bibliography (2 p.). 


Cruttni, Benvenuto. Cellini, Benvenuto. The 
life of Benvenuto Cellini; a new version by 
Rob. H. Hobart Cust. In 2v. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1910. 42+-390; 20+533 p. il. 8°, 
per set, $9 net 
Bibliography 

Dana, R. H., Richard Henry Dana, jr. 
(author of “Two years before the mast”) ; 
speeches in stirring times and letters to a 
son; ed, with introd. sketch and notes, by 
R. H. Dana, 3d. Bost., Houghton Mifflin, 
1910. c. §+520 p. pors. O. cl., $3 net 
Bibliography (to p.). 

Divine comepy (by Dante). Flamini, Fran- 
cesco Introduction to the study of the 
Divine comedy; tr. by Freeman M. Josse- 

and augm. by the author. 

10+146 p. il. D. 


lyn; tr., rev 
Bost., Ginn, [1910.]  c. 
$1.25. 

Bibliography (9 p.). 


DraMA AND DRAMATISTS. Murray, J. T 
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English dramatic companies, 1558-1642. In 
London companies, 1558-1642; 

vincial companies, 1558-1642; ap- 
pendice Sost., Houghton Mifflin, 1910 
16+-370; 12-+-434 p. fold. tabs., O. el., $7.50 


\ \ I, 


net 

References 

Ward, A. W., and 
Waller, A. R., eds. The Cambridge history 
of English literature. In 14 v. v. 5, The 
drama to 1642, pt. 1; v. 6, The drama to 
1642, pt. 2. N. Y., Putnam, roro. c. 10+ 
558; 7+503 p. O. cl. ea., $2.50 net 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Bibliographie 


GERMAN LANGUAGE Howard, W. G, ed. 
Laokoon: Lessing, Herder, Goethe; selec- 
tions ed. with an introd. and a commentary. 
N. Y., Holt, 1910. c. 168+ 470 p. front. D 
cl., $1.50 
Bibliography (4 p.) 


GERMAN LITERATURE. Arnold, R. S. Alige- 
meine biicherkunde zur neueren deutschen 
literaturgeschichte. [N. Y., Stechert,] 1910. 
19+354 p. O. cel., $2.25. 

A bibliography of German books on all 
subjects 

GRILLPARZER, Franz. De Walsh, F. C. Grill- 
parzer as a poet of nature. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan, 1910. 17+95 p. 8°, (Columbia Univ 
pubs.) pap., $1 net. 

Bibliography. 

Heroes. James, G. W. Heroes of Califor- 

nia; the story of the founders of the Golden 


State as narrated by themselves or gleaned 
tost., Little, Brown, 
515 p. pls. O. cl., $2 net 
(6% p.). 


from other sources 
c 22- 


Bibliography 


The founda- 
century; a translation 
Lees; with an 
In2v. 
578; 7+580 p 


Chamberlain, H. S 
the 19th 
German by J 


History 
tions of 
from the 
introd. by Lord Redesdale 
J. Lane, 1911, [1910.] 102+ 
©. cl., $10 net 
References in footnotes 


livcrene. Brooklyn Public Library. Per 
sonal hygiene and physical development; a 
list of books im the Brooklyn Public Li- 


brary. 1910. 28 p, T. 


Elliott, S. M 
book ed.}  Chic., 


Household hygiene [Text 
Amer. School of Home 
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Economics, 1910. 4+224 p. il. diagrs., 12°, 
$1.25. 

Bibliography (3 p.). 

Lonpon, Eng. Foord, A. S. Springs, streams 
and spas of London-history and associa- 
tions; with 27 illustrations. N. Y., Stokes, 
{1910.} 351 p. O. cl., $3.50 net. 

References. 


Mammats. Osborn, H. F. The age of mam- 
mals in Europe, Asia, and North America. 
N. Y., Macmillan, toro. c. 17-+635 p. il. 
maps, O. cl., $4.50 net. 

Bibliography (30 p.). 

Mary, Virgin. Jenner, Mrs. H. Our Lady 
in art; with 4o illustrations. Chic., Me- 
Clurg, 1910. 28+204 p. T. (Little books on 
art.) cl. $1 net. 

Bibliography (2 p.). 


MENANDER Of Athens. Four plays of Me- 
nander: The hero, Epitrepontes, Periceiro- 
mene and Samia; ed., with introds., ex- 
planatory notes, critical appendix, and bib- 
liography, by E. Capps. Bost., Ginn, [1910.] 
c. 11-+329 p. front. 8°, (College ser. of 
Greek authors.) cl., $2.50. 

Bibliography (6 p.). 

Napo.eon 1. Sloane, W. M. The life of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte; rev. and enl. with por- 
traits. In 4 v. N. Y., Century Co., 1910. 
c. "94-10. 13+446; 7+467; 7+425; 7+ 
527 p. O. maps, cl., $10 net, boxed. 
Bibliography (46 p.). 


Necrors. Weatherford, W. D. Negro life 
in the South; present conditions and needs; 
with a special chapter on the economic 
condition of the negro, by G. W. Dyer. 
N. Y., Y. M. C. A. 1910. ¢. 9+183 p. 12°, 
75 ©. 

Biblicgraphy (7 p.). 

Numpers. Goudy, H. Trichotomy in Roman 
law. N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1910. 77 p. 
O. cl., $1.35. 


References in notes. 


PARLIAMENT (English). Mcllwain, C. H. 
The High Court of Parliament and its su- 
premacy; an historical essay on the bound- 
aries between legislation and adjudication 
in England. New Haven, Ct., Yale Univ. 
Press, 1910. c. 21-+408 p. O. cl., $2.50 net. 
References in footnotes. 
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Rarmroaps. Vrooman, C. S. American rail- 
way problems in the light of European ex- 
perience; or, government regulation vs 
government operation of railways. N. Y., 
Oxford Univ. Press, [1910.] 7+376 p. D. 
cl., $2. 

References. 


REFORMATION. Lumsden, C. B. The dawn of 
modern England; being a history of the 
Reformation in England, 1509-1525. 
Lorgmans, Green, 1910. 
net. 

Biblicgraphy (19 p.). 


N. Y., 
303 p. O. cl. $3 


Wotes and Queries 


“LIBRARIANS PROGRESSIVE Leacue.” — Cir- 
culars have been sent out by a so-called 
“Librarians’ Progressive League” over the 
name of Ralph Ferguson, Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco, stating that an “Organ- 
ization committee” had been formed to ad- 
vocate old age pensions. As my name has 
been mentiored as chairman of the “Organ- 
ization committee,” I wish to state that I 
know nothing of this league other than the 
information contained in the circulars, and 
that I have been unable to obtain any infor- 
formation as to the address of Ralph Fergu- 
son, or the street address of the headquarters 
of the league. 

In behalf of the other members of the 
“Organization committee” it may be well to 
state that they also have no knowledge of 
the league, other than that given in the 
printed announcement. The names of the 
members of the committee were used without 
their kriowledge or consent. They wish to 
disown any connection whatsoever with the 
Librarians’ Progressive League and its pen- 
sion scheme. 

It has not yet been possible to ascertain 
who is the author of the circular or origin- 
ator of the scheme. CHartes H. Brown 


Library Calendar 


JANUARY 
3-4. League of L. Commissions. Chicago. 
Congress Hotel. 
Program: Tuesday, Jan. 3. Rural library 
extension from local centers. Wednesday, 
Jan. 4, a.m.—The work of the League and 
its committees: 2.30 p.m.—Relation of the 
Library Commission to the State L, Assoc. 
5. A. L. A. Council. Mid-winter meeting. 
Chicago P. L. (a.m.) 
p.m. A. L. A. exec. bd. Chicago P. L 
19. Mass. L. C. Brookline P. L. 
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THe New York Puecic Joun S. Binuinas, Director 
View of Typical Stack Bay in the Technical Science Reading Room, 


The new library at 5th Ave. and 42d St., is considered a mode! for al! the 
world both as a building and tn its equipment. In book capacity It Is second 
in America tothe Library of Congress only. Besides the Main Stack 78x 297 
feet and 7 tiers high, there are 43 Miscellaneous Rooms equipped with 
special stacks. The total capacity is about 400,000 lineal feet of steel 
shelving. 

This contract, the largest ever let in the world, was awarded to Snead as 
their model and proposition were considered the best and most economical, 
although not the cheapest. The Snead constuction is conceded superlor to al! 
others in substantiality, utility, sanitary design and architectural appearance. 

The Snead & Co. Iron Works, of Jersey City, N. J., has exceptional facill- 
tles for the prompt and economical production of high-class book stacks. 
The consideration of their designs and proposals is a great advantage to any 
library purchasing shelving. They welcome the opportunity to furnish sug- 
gestions and estimates. 
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has been inspected and purchased by over SIXTY libraries. 
From a librarian in New Jersey comes the following: ‘Con- 
gratulate you upon the first real binder I have ever seen.” 
From Chautauqua this: ‘‘ We have made considerable investiga- 
tion and we know of nothing better than your device.” 


It is made up of back and corners of Pigskin or Cowhide, 
as preferred; and the entire binder is of such material that it 
can be readily cleaned. Only the most durable materials are 
used throughout, and it is guaranteed as to strength and 
simplicity of mechanical construction. 


A card from any library will bring a sample binder, lettered 
as ordered; the bill not to follow until the binder has been 
retained. It was designed, and is manufactured to order by the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY BINDERY 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
| di H | GG | NS’ { PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
| LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 


VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They wil! 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 


Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


and office use. 
AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


L. B. MAGAZINE BINDER 


3917-19-21 LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
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GILBERT D. &MERSON 
LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


20g North Eleventh Street . . PHILADELPHIA 


DIRT AND FINGER MARKS 
SUCCESSFULLY REMOVED 
FROM THE PAGES OF BOOKS 


Torn Leaves Mended. Missing Corners 


Replaced 


A NEW MAGAZINE CASE 


In Niger Morocco or Pigskin 
A NEW, QUICK AND SECURE FASTENING 


Of strong and tough material. Light in weight. Lasting, clean in wear. Lettering 
clear, legible, and beautiful. 


These cases are washable inside and outside, and they will wear cleaner far longer than 
anything yet offered. 


They are low in price as we anticipate a large sale. 


They are made of the strongest possible materials. The toughest of all leathers—Niger 
leather or Pigskin—is used for covering the Back, Lining, and the Fore-edges of the Boards. 


They are light in weight because the boards are thin, but they are the toughest and 
strongest best English black board procurable, and there is no better black board in the market 
than the one we use. 


They may always be kept clean because the leather, cloth and paper lining (the whole 
case) is waterproof and washable. 


The fastenings are simple and secure in operation. 


These cases are submitted to the Librarians as the best CHIVERS can offer after many 
years’ experience. 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS TO 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
g11-913 Atlantic Avenue, - Brooklyn, N. V. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


 gempeeng QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


— HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


pus Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc.. at the lowest London prices. 

Specia! attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
ve delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by ~~ and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London. W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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Library Orders 


We have conducted a special department for many years tha: has 
been exceptionally successful in filling book orders from 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


No house in the entire country has better iz.* Zor handling this class of 
business, as our comprehensive stock covering a. departments of literature 
and all grades of books, enables us to offer the promptest service possible. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C.McCLURG® CO. 


CHICAGO 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


9-15 ParRK Piace, New York. 
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EM. TERQUEM 


J. TERQUEM co. 
Export Booksellers, ell Book binders 
19, Rue Scribe, PARIS (FRANCE) 


Library Agenis in Paris for the Supply of French and Continental Literature 
and Publications. 

Special service recommended for out of print books and collections. 

Catalogues published and sent on application. 

Agency in New York where shipments are made once a week, and where pay- 
ments and remittances are received. 

Terms and references will be gladly furnished. 

Sole Agents for the United States of the Art and Architectural Publications of 
MASSIN (formerly Schmid & Daly) and THEZARD, and of the musical maga- 
zine §. I. M., Organ of the International Society of Music, the finest magazine 
in existence relating to music, to which every Library should subscribe Subscrip- 
tion, $5.00 a year. 


Sample copies sent free on application to 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 
16 Beaver p_Strect, NEW YORE 19, Sue Scribe, 


A FIREPROOF LIBRARY BINDERY 
WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, Improved Library Binder 


Binder for the Newark Free Public Library 


OUR NEW ADDRESS 
Avenue and Oraton Street, - - Newark, N. J. 


Corner Chester 


For any Library that wishes to learn of the workmanship, materials and appearance of the pro- 
ducts of our new plant, we will bind free of charge, two 12mo volumes, sent us by prepaid express. 
Our new plant enables us to deliver all work within four weeks. 


Law Book Rebinding Department now open, a trial solicited. 
All work is done under my personal supervision. Twenty-six years experience 
Visitors marvel at our wonderful New Building with its every modern convenience. 


Send for price list and list of references endorsing our satisfactory work. 


We do all the Binding for the H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


THE DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


A few words from those who have tested the DURA 


“TEXAS: After ten years’ trial, | am ready to say your binding is the best we have ever 


had done.” 

**VIRGINIA: I have been Librarian since the early 69s, and will say I can congratulate 
you on your binding.” 

We are in constant receipt of many words of praise like the above. 

Our BINDING has come to STAY, and we can save your Library many DOLLARS if 
you will try us out. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


40 Shawmut Ave., Mariborough, Mass. 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 
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HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


is a fabric manufactured expressly for Library and Law book bindings,—is strong—more 
durable than leather,—fast colors,—attractive in appearance. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Norwood, Mass. 
AGENTS 
New York Office, 67 Firvu Avence 
New Vork City. Tamm & Co., 66 Duane St San Francisco. Norman F. Hal! Co., sas Mission St 
Chicago. The D. J. Molloy Co., 121 Plymouth Ct. Rochester,N. Y¥. Alling & Cory ¢ 
St. Louis. Graham Paper Co. Indianapolis. ©. P. Lesh Paper Cs 
Wilmington, Del. ©.& W. Pyle Co. Coiumbus,O. Central Ohio Paper Co 
Canadian Representatives. The Wilson-Munroe Co, 106 York St., Toronto, Ont 
WRITE WILL OR NEAREST AGENT i La 


F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering. 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H.S 


OTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and Genera! Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in smal] matters as well as great. 
Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (*' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literaturc.”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 


Telegravhic Addross: ROOKM EN, LONDON. Oodes UNICODE and A BRO, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO ALL READERS OF 
The Library Journal 


In order that every reader of ‘*‘ THE LIBRARY JOURNAL” may have the opportunity 
of judging if the 


Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ Record 


is likely to be of use tothem, we will send free of all charge for six weeks, to any address, a 
copy of this well known paper. 

A Few or ers Spectan Fearures are: The Best Weekly and Monthly Lists of New Booka Published in 

Great Britain and Iretand, with Titles, Sizes, Prices and Pubtishera. Book Trade Subjects, Impartial 

Notices of New Books Thousands of ** Books Wanted’ and *' For Sale”’ are advertised for every weck, Ac. 


EVERY FRIDAY. Price 2d. Annual Subscription, 13s. 6d. Abroad, 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, Ltd., (Dep. 419 Adam St., Adelphi, Strand, London, W. C. 
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( UR facilities for promptly and completely filling orders from public 
libraries are unexcelled, Our location in the publishing center of 
the country enables us to secure immediately any book not in our very 
large stock, Our many pleased customers in aff parts of the United 


States are our strongest arguments for an opportunity to show you how 
we can fill your orders. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
33-37 East 17th Street: Union Square North: New York City 


27 St. 6, Putnam’s Sons, 24 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in. 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive Engtish orders for 

American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 


mission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 


books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS (ew 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 

E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 

English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
SEND FOR CATALOCCE 

FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 

obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application, 


BOOK BUSINESS 


nas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


January, 101 THE LIBK 
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Book Trade and Library Helps 


ISSUED FROM 


THE OFFICE OF THE PVBLISHERS WEEKLY 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


as the representative of the publish- 
okselling interests in the Unite es 


full wee <ly record of American blica 
mthly indexes, cumulated qi 
annually, news of interest con 
ng the trade, lists of ““Books Want ted,’ 
(an advert tising feature which each subscriber may 


use without charge to the extent of 100 lines per 
year,) etc., et Subscription, $4.00 a year; to 
foreign countries, $5.00 a year. 


The Annual American Catalog, 1909 
containing the short title reference index to bork 
publications of 1909, a list of Publishers and a 
Directory of Booksellers in the Principal Cities 
of the U. S. and Canada. 8vo, cloth, $3.09 


The Annual American Catalog, 1908 


In two parts: A short-title complete index to al) the 
book publications of the year and a fuil-title index 

with brief annotations of the leading books of 190 8. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00, 


The American Catalog, 1905-1907 


Vol, I containing in one alphabet an index to all 
books published during 1905-06-07; under author, 
title, subject and series entries. Svo, half morocco, 


Vol. II containing the full-titl Week'y Record 
material of Zhe Publishers’ Weekly for the same 
years, in a separate alphabet for each year. 8vo, 
half morocco, $6.00. 


The American Catalog, 1900-1905 


Vol. I contains a five-year cumulation, Jan. 1, | 


1g900-Jan. 1, 1905, giving in one alphabet, by ' 
author, title and subject, information of the books 
issued during the years covered by this period. 
8vo, half morocco, $7.50 

Vol, II (Sup; Jlementary volume) gives the full 
title entries with annotations printed in the 
Weekly Record of The Publishers’ Weekly, cumu 
lated into an alphabet for each year, i.e¢., into five 
alphabets, 1990, 01, 02, 23, 04. 8vo, half morocc, 

7.50. The sect of two, $15. 

Of the previous series of Tue AMERICAN CATA 
LOGUE, quarto size, the earlier volumes are Out 
of print. We have remaining a few copies of the 
volumes 1890-95 and 1895-1900, bound in half 
morocco, $15.00 each 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 


Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 200 

American publishers, contributed by themselves 

and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names, 

with smaller lists, fully indexed, in the front of 
the volume, indispensable to every one who has 
any interest in the sale or purchase of books. 

Large 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Index to the Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 
1902, out of print, 

The Supplementary Index, 1903-1904, 500 pages, 
8vo, cloth, with thumb index, $3.00. The alpha- 
bet in this volume is supplementary to the original 
Index of 1902. 


The Library Journal 


Chiefly devoted to library economy and bibliog- 
raphy. Established in 1876. Published monthly 
Subscription $4.00 a year, postpaid; single num- 
bers, 35 cents. Price to Europe or other countries 
in the Union, 16s, a year; single numbers, 1s. 6d 


The Annual Library Index 


I ndica American and English 
k Chapte Bibliographies, Ne 
ndex to Dates Princi Events, and 
a Dire y f Pub Libgaries Edited, with the 
perati f s of the American Library 
\ t \\V (Published 
g 1908 and 1909 
eacl 


( i rice-list of the text-hooks in 
Unit States rranged al ha tically by 

s tailed subject 

ach ibsect 

author f k < that s ect Published 


ant lly.) Svo, leatherette, cents 


Catalogue of Books (Annual 


( ing a complete list of = the books pub 
lish 1 in Great Britain and Ire): in the calen 
lar year, with tndex to subjects "By », cloth, $1.50 


Whitaker's Reference Catalogue of 
Current Literature, 1910 


3 vols. (one of which is an Index to the cata 
logues), bound in half leather, $s. 


| Directory of Publishers 


Contains names and addresses of 3789 firms 
ind ndivic juals who issued books in the U. S 
from Jan. 1, 1905, to Dec. 31, 1907 (Reprinte’ 
from 7 rhe American Catalog.) 8vo, leatherette, 


red edges, $1.00. 


Directory of Booksellers 
of the U. S. and Canada 
rican Catalog.) $3.00 


Directory of Public Libraries 
(included in “The Annu 


Library Index.) $5.0 


The Profession of Bookselling 
A handbook of practical hints for the apprentice 


okseller B A G WW te manag 
ing-edi tor of The Publishers’ Weekly Parts 1 
and 2 8vo, beards, cach $2.00 (Concluding 


part in preparation.) 


Publications of Societies 


A provisional list of the publications of American 
scientific, literary and other societies, from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial di 
rection of R. R. Bowker. Schedules nearly 1000 
societies issuing publications, and gives title-entries 
f all their publications, as far as data 
could be obtained from the societies and from 
libraries. 8vo, paper, $2.50 


State Publications 


A provisional list of the official publications of 
the several States of the United States trom their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direc 
tion of R. R. Bowker. Part 1: New England 
States. Part 2: North Central States. Part 3: 
Western States and Territories. Part 4: Southern 
States The four parts bound in one vol., half 
morocco, $12.00; the four parts, each in paper cover, 
$10.00 for the set. (Not sold separately.) 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


298 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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Wa To those who hunt up English titles, even 


but <ccasionally, it is indispensable. The Index 


volume of 1,100 pages is alone worth more than 


the price of the set. 


Reference Catalogue of 


Current Literature, IQIO 


Published in 3 volumes, by Joseph Whitaker & 
Sons, London. Price, $6.00 per set. 


The above catalogue, received in October, can 


be ordered from the American agents. Send word 


promptly, as 34 sets only remain unsold. 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
298 BRoADway, - NEw York. 


January, 1911] THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


One Indispensable Weekly 


Periodical 


To the Librartan: 


In making up your order for periodicals for the coming 
year there are several reasons why it should include “ THE 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY.” 

As a “ professional” periodical it provides the librarian 
and the library staff with an equipment, not only practically 
indispensable, but admittedly unattainable in any other similar 
publication devoted to the chronicle of books and_ their 
circulation, 

“THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY,” recognized as 
the ablest among book-trade journals, is distinguished by 
these features: 

1. A serviceable and prompt Weekly Record of new 
books as published, with descriptive notes to the more import- 
ant items, giving necessary data as to size, price, series, 
publisher, ete. 

2. Monthly, quarterly, semi-annual and yearly cumu- 
lated reference lists of all new books and new editions. 

3. Timely notes of bibliographical interest, news of 
publishing plans and information of direct interest to those 
interested in handling books. 

4. Advertisements and announcements of all the 
leading publishers. 

With this periodical on file during 1911 your knowledge 
will be clearer and broader, problems made easier, results 
more definite. 

We hope your library funds will make it possible to 
provide for it for a test period of at least one year. 


Subscription price, $4.00 per annum 


Address THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Broadway New York 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 


GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Mas 


BINDING. 
1ardian Press, Bosten, Mass 
tindery Co., Chicag Il I 


Argel Gu 
Barrett | 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Brothers, S 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY 


\rt Met Constructi Co., J 
Corr | 


CARBON 


(ler 


PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


ent & Co., % stl \ 
Picture 1190 W th Sr 


Pictures M let Mass 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC 
t Met ( t t ( lar 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS. ETC. 

‘ \\ st N 
Bookbinders’ Flexib! 
Mfg. Ne 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder 6s Rand 
Putnam & 44 Water St., City 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co.. Rochester, N.Y 


THE LIBRARY) 


FURNITURE, ETC. 


N. Y. City 


k 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


LIBRARIAN, linguist, skilled ir 
refe tion A. 


COLLEGI 
earch, 


nce posi 
Fast Ave \\ kes! Wis 


ALBERT |. EDMUNDS, ML.A., author 


Jmerica Address 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Mrs. G. H. S., 5911 Pitt St., New Orleans, La 


Mal tte 


CHARLES C. SOULE 


Adviser as to Library Buildings 
and Alterations 


45 Warren Street, Brookline, Mass. 


BJORCK & BORJESSON 


Scandinavian and Finnish Books 


40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LIBRARY AGENTS LISTS FREE 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 


signed to us will receive careful attention 


Send your 


WILLIAM R. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 


FRENCH 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN OTHER 

FOREIGN 


BOOKS 


Catalogues on Application 


JENKINSCO. 


48th St.) 


New York 


MEDICAL 


books and works con 
cerning 


HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 
and other Domestic 
Animals 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 


1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


d = | 
of 
Bros., Syracuse, N. Y Civ mpared from the Origt 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, HMMs. (Toky 0 Philadelphia, 1908-1909) s! 
I Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, His sition nt ref r researc depart t 
t ! holds, and has held 
. 89 the sition of taloguer to the Hist 
Society f Pennsylvagj record 
Blackwell, roth St, and University PL, N, 4 
Cit 
I 
W. G. Johnst & Pittsburgh, P = 
I'tist Book! ling th St, N. Y. City 
4 J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 
Patent Rook Cover Co., Springfield Mass 
W. G. & Co.. Pittsbure Ps 
PF, Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. ¥. City eee 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O 
\ th Ave Bostor 
3 Geo, B. Meleney & Co., 116 Mon: St.. Chicag 
sre & ¢ Ir Works, Jerse City, N, J 
(,eorge Stikeman, ss W 6th St... N \ City 
Pe 
Crlobe ‘ ity 
\. Met ¢ Wal \ve , go 
I 
CATALOG CARDS. 
| rar \tlar \ Rostor 
I! 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. ¢ Rochest N.Y 
{wy 
rd Bros Syracuse 
M. Higgins & ¢ t St kly 
J ton & ¢ Pittsburg 
gara ( Liberty St N. Cit 
ber & “se \lf 
E Waterman & N. ¥. City 


Dealers Who Issue Interesting ‘Bargain’ Catalogues 


DOMESTIC. 


Am. Magazine Exchange, 3518 Franklin Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Bjérck and Bérjesson, 40 W. 28th St.. New York 
Scandinavian books. 

Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger stock or 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
York. 

Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
riodical Sets in the World.) 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. (“Out of print” Books 
and Pamphlets. Magazine, both common and 
scarce.) 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Engelke. Geo., 855 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Internat. Library Technology, $2.65 each. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Havens, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St. New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 

Hays, Cushman Co., 32 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Heise, John, 410 O. C. S. Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Huston, A. J., Rockland, Me. 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 

Lexington Book Shop, 120 East sgth St., N. Y. 

Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave.; 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 

MeDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 30 Church S.., 
N, Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New ana 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 98 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

Madigan, P. F., White Plains, New York. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila., 


1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Stechert, G, ss Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. in various languages.) 


Steiger, E., & Co., 49 Murray St., New York. (Larg- 
est stock of new German publications in all 
departments, especially suitable for libraries.) 

Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stock 
of 150,000 pamphlets relating to America. Li- 
brarians of special collections please correspond.) 

Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
(Books about Iowa and the early West.) 

Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 

Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN. 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir 
mingham, England. 

Blackwell, B. H., s0 and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 

Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 

Brockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Fock, Buchhandlung as Leipzig, Germany. 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books aud Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

Hiersemann, 
Germany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., London, 
E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 

Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 

Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
York. 

Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Rare Books, including Americana, Prints and 
Autographs. Catelogues gratis and post free.) 

Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 


Karl W., Kénigstrasse 39, Leipzig, 


land, 
Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 


seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 
Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Bernard, 1: Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasee 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare books, Prints.) 
(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues 
issued. 

Sotheran, ‘4 & Co., 140 Strand, London, W, C. 

Stechert, G. & Co., 151-155 W. asth St.. New 
York; cm ‘Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Steiger, E., & Co., 49 Murray St.. New York. 
(Second-hand German books in all departments 
kept in stock. Foreign dealers’ second-hand 
books imported. Ask for catalogs. Send list 
of 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 


W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 
Terouem Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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American Library Association 


Publishing Board 
1 Washington Street, - - - Chicago, III. 


HINTS TO SMALL LIBRARIES 


By MARY WRIGHT PLUMMER, Director Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School. 67 pages. Cloth, 75 cents Advance orders 
received. 

This is the fourth edition of the “ Hints” which retains the simplicity 
and economy of the earlier ones. Suggestive lists of reference books in the 
average library, Aids in book selection and Library tools have been recast 
and revised. A practical handbook of valuable service to the untrained 
librarian in the small library where economy is imperative. 


550 CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 
A Purchase List for Public Libraries 


Compiled by HARRIET H. STANLEY, Formerly School Refer- 
ence Librarian, Brookline Public Library. 
This discriminating list culls from the mass of juvenile literature in 
print over 500 titles representing the most wholesome and interesting books 


and those most useful in public library work. Simple books for little chil- 
dren are designated. Price, 15 cents a single copy; 10 cents a copy in 


quantities of 100 and over. 


LIST OF EDITIONS SELECTED FOR ECONOMY 
IN BOOKBUYING 


By LE ROY JEFFERS. Price, 25 cents. 


A selection of about 1300 popular titles, largely fiction, that are pub- 
lished in low-priced editions suitable for library use. A practical working 
tool for libraries having to renew worn-out volumes, based on the compiler’s 


experience as buyer for the New York Public Library. 
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